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I. 
A GLORIOUS golden day without a cloud; a wonderful day in 


‘the spring. A lane along the edge of a dark plantation of 
low, close-growing trees; a grassy lane which was an avenue 
of wild cherries late in bloom and white and sweet still. 

Presently Diana Endellyon rode into it on one narrow, smooth track 
at the extreme edge. At the gate into the meadows she jumped off her 
bicycle and propped it up against the bars, then sat down on the low 
stone wall, on the white powdering of cherry blossom, and stared with 
her heart in her eyes at the sunny fields and the blue glittering canal 
and the misty, changing, charming gray and purple and blue of the 
little hills beyond. 

The dark, thick wood which bordered the lane on the other side 
had no interest for her. It was the open world out there in the sun- 
shine which drew her eyes; her clear, direct gray eyes. 

“Tt isn’t fair,” she said in a low voice, “it isn’t fair, when it’s 
such a ripping world ; all full of delightful things—people—adventures 
—thrills. It is worth being alive. It’s a privilege to be alive. It’s 
just splendid to be at the very beginning of it all, without any handi- 
cap. It’s a silly, short-sighted, perverse lie to say that the world’s 
a vale of tears. It’s not. It’s one long, changing adventure waiting 
for us. To be shut away behind locked doors!” She shivered and 
her eyes grew misty, and at that critical moment a loud braying horn 
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broke in upon her young sentiments and awoke her at once from melo- 
drama to the everyday world and the surprises of the road. 

“A road-hog!” said she disgustedly. “Here! Impertinence! ” 

The impertinence seemed to carry its punishment along with it, 
for it was not a comfortable lane for a self-respecting motor-car. It was 
grass grown and its ruts were deep and intermittent, so the poor thing 
bumped and jumped along, up one side and down the other, till the 
anxious-eyed driver, arriving exactly opposite Diana’s gate and catching 
a glint of sun on the bright handles of her bicycle, looked round and 
saw a girl in a white linen frock and a shady hat sitting on the low 
wall half hidden by the high, thick stone post. She watched his ap- 
proach and gradual stop with frank curiosity and evident disapproval, 
but he discovered her flushed face and clear eyes with unquestionable 
joy and obvious relief. Something was certainly the matter with him 
that he was so relieved to find a fellow creature. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said with a rueful little laugh, “ but I must 
ask you a question. I have n’t seen a living soul for five or six miles, 
and this beast has been threatening to stop all the time. I’m out of 
petrol. I wonder if you could kindly give me an idea where I might 
fill up?” 

“No,” said Diana coldly and firmly; “I would n’t if I could. I 
disapprove of motors on principle.” 

He regarded her for a moment with amused perplexity, then smiled 
guilelessly across at her and jumped out of the car. 

“But so do I,” said he warmly. “And never, I assure you, so 
much as at this moment. I think they’re an invention of Old Nick, 
I do really.” 

Diana looked at him suspiciously and remarked sententiously that 
a bad workman always found fault with his tools and if he disapproved 
of them why was he so weak as to have one, and, besides, she did n’t 
believe a word of it. They ought to be put down by Act of Parliament, 
and she considered all motorists as completely demoralized by their 
loathsome hobby. There she was obliged to stop for breath. 

The young man’s eyes twinkled as he watched her flushed and charm- 
ing young face. She was quite a child. Her thick, flaxen hair was 
plaited and doubled under—tied with a wide black ribbon—and her 
dark eyebrows reminded him of somebody—surely some one he knew 
rather well. But he could n’t quite get it. 

“ No man with a decent conscience,” Diana pursued sharply, “ could 
allow himself to become a murderous motorist.” 

“T’m only a very young motorist,” said he gravely. “ And I assure 
you that my conscience is a most keen and prickly one at this moment. 
You see, it isn’t my car. I gaily borrowed it in reckless lightness of 
heart to run over to Perrinfleet to do an errand for a friend. I’d 
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never taken a car out in my life, and I assure you it wasn’t my fault 
I did it to-day. But when you get half way on your journey and find 
yourself at the mercy of an intoxicated chauffeur, you feel it kindest 
and best to drop him on the way, and promise to pick him up on your 
way home when he’s had ample time to sleep it off, don’t you?” 

Diana was silent, trying hard not to be won over. She had meant 
to be so very icy and disagreeable and frank when she met one of those 
despicable road-hogs in the flesh, and she felt it very hard that he 
should turn out to be so tremendously nice, and good-looking too in 
his thin brown way. 

“ The nearest village,” said she reluctantly, “on the Perrinfleet road 
is Greenrose. You can’t buy any there because there’s only one shop; 
and that’s only a grocer’s and butcher’s and draper’s and ironmonger’s 
and post-office. But Mr. Hartley Patterson has a car and so has Doctor 
Smythe. You may be able to borrow some petrol.” 

He laughed ruefully. 

“Thank you very much,” he said. “Then I must walk three miles 
and leave my car. There’s one comfort—it can’t be run away with. 
But the cushions—and so on——” 

Diana looked indifferently across the meadows; then turned frankly 
and met his worried gaze with her pretty smile. 

“Take my bicycle,” said she generously. 

He thanked her politely, then glanced without much joy at her small, 
old-fashioned machine. 

Diana laughed outright. 

“Oh, of course you can’t,” said she; “you’re too long. I’ll go 
and find a boy to bring you some out here. I shall be in the village in 
ten minutes. It’s down-hill all the way, a lovely coast when you once 
get out of this old lane. And I say, I did n’t mean to be exactly insult- 
ing, you know—only one must have the courage of one’s convictions.” 

The relieved stranger said at once that he quite saw, and Diana 
mounted and rode off. The young man watched her white dress flutter 
out of sight and then sat down on the stone wall and admired Diana’s 
view over the sunny fields and blue canal. Then he addressed the 
helpless car with a few well-chosen words, lit a cigarette, and relapsed 
into a dreaming silence. 

“Tt’s a pretty spot,” he said presently to an inquisitive blackbird 
who was hopping along the wall over the white cherry blossom. He 
shaded his impatient eyes and gazed down the green length of the lane. 

It was nearly an hour before something white showed in the dis- 
tance. A boy in a white coat, was it? Or an apron? No, it was a 
dress—a girl, then—his girl come back. Well, he was glad of that, 
but he hoped it wasn’t to tell him that she could n’t get any petrol. 

Diana was very hot and red when she reached him, and she told 
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him at once how sorry she was that she ’d been so slow, but he did n’t 
know what an awful pull it was up that hill. 

“Mr. Patterson ’s touring in the Highlands,” said she breathlessly, 
“and they ’ve none, and Doctor Smythe’s expecting a cart with some 
almost immediately. He says it may come at any minute, and he’ll 
send a boy on with as much as you want directly. He says you’re 
very welcome. He says he always feels a deep sympathy with any motor 
reverses, because his own car stops and refuses to go on more often 
than not when he’s out with it. It’s its habit, and has been from 
the first.” 

“ There ’s honor among thieves, you see,” said he gravely. 

Diana sat down on the wall and fanned herself with her hat. 

“Tt was very kind indeed of you to come back.” He flung him- 
self down on the grass and ruffled his hair with his fingers. 

“ Well, I had to come this way,” said Diana frankly; “ there is n’t 
any other. Besides, I should like to know the end of you.” 

“Thank you,” said he politely. 

It never occurred to her that she ought not to sit on the wall and 
talk to a perfect stranger in this open, friendly fashion, but she was very 
young—younger than her years in some ways. 

“You see,” said she apologetically, “I used to ride so much and 
to enjoy it so keenly, and we used to have such jolly picnics, and now 
we can’t do it any more. The high-roads are spoiled for us with 
the horrible dust and the reek of the petrol, and we have to keep to 
the by-lanes which are generally so bad. You can’t expect me to look 
upon them with affection, can you? And then, they ran over my 
black pig.” 

“What ashame!” His dark eyes filled with sympathy. “ Did you 
really have a black pig?” 

In Diana’s world it was quite the proper thing to meet an attrac- 
tive young man and talk to him freely, because her world was a world 
of dream and adventure and story-book men and women. Then, too, 
she was keenly on the look-out for a knight-errant to undertake a par- 
ticular adventure she happened to have ready on hand for him, and the 
sight of this pleasant youth with the endearing eyes and distinctly allur- 
ing smile—already deeply indebted to her for her ready help—told 
her that Providence was showing unmistakable signs of taking a hand 
in her game. She grew a little nervous, though, at the thought of 
putting her case to him. 

He saw that she looked restless and ill at ease; he also saw—for he 
was an observant youth—that she opened her mouth to speak several 
times, then shut it again—obviously afraid to begin. 

“It’s jolly good of you to help me,” he said presently. “ And what 
a charming place I’ve been pulled up at! I don’t deserve such a stroke 
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of luck. These white blossoms and those sunny fields and that blue 
ribbon of a canal and those dear little purple hills. How late the 
cherries are here! ” 

“ Yes,” said Diana slowly. “It’s a beautiful world, isn’t it? You 
would n’t thin 

“You find it a beautiful world?” he asked with polite interest. 
“No? But then, you ’re so young and so——” 

He stopped, and she confessed to herself that his smile was cer- 
tainly the kind that grew on you. Was it alluring enough for her 
purpose? Quite, she thought. 

“Tt’s beautiful for me because I know how to enjoy it and I’ve 
got a free hand. But it isn’t beautiful for—everybody,” she finished 
lamely. 

He was silent. In his youthful pessimism he would have liked to 
tell her that Providence did n’t allow it to be beautiful for any one 
for more than five minutes at a time, but he respected her youthful 
illusions. She took off her hat and leaned against the gate-post. A 
faint breeze stirred the cherry blossom and powdered her fair hair. 
With her dark brows and dusky, sunburnt little face, she looked like 
an old miniature of the powder days. He noticed that she had a 
very firm and pretty mouth. 

“T wish I knew,” she said suddenly, dropping to the ground and 
leaning her elbows on the wall with her back to him. “Oh, if only 
I knew!” He rose and stood beside her. 

“ What do you wish you knew?” 

“Whether I ought to speak to you like this. I’m only seventeen. 
I’ve had so little experience. And I’m tremendously worried. In 
fact, I—well, I know something ought to be done at once, and I don’t 
know where to turn.” 

He watched the pretty curve of her averted cheek with some appre- 
hension, and almost hoped she would n’t plunge any further into her 
young troubles. He had to go on to Perrinfleet as soon as he could 
get away. What did the girl mean? 

“ But—where do you live?” he asked quickly. “ And what about 
* your mother? Would n’t she do?” 

He realized how priggish and uncalled-for his words were directly 
he had spoken, but it was too late to recall them. 

She shook her head and the flush on her cheek grew deeper, but she 
did n’t seem to mind. No doubt she was used to reproving elders, he 
thought. 

“Have n’t you any one then who can—well—advise you in your 
difficulty?” he asked desperately, yet almost reluctantly. He was be- 
ginning to think he might like it, after all, and that perhaps he’d 
better not give himself the chance. 
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Diana’s voice broke a little as she answered him. “ No,” she said. 
“No. Relations are no good, and women-friends are worse than useless. 
The only thing that can help me now——” she hesitated and spoke 
huskily—“ is an attractive young man with engaging ways.” 


II. 


Tue stranger looked shocked, horrified, amused, and finally inquir- 
ing. He felt that the object of her quest was not at all unusual in a 
pretty schoolgirl of seventeen, but her frank disclosure of it certainly 
was. 

“Tt ought not to be a difficult task,” said he audaciously, “ for 
you?” She looked round at him in surprise. 

“You think not? But I must be very careful, you know. I 
assure you that any one won’t do.” 

“ Well—I ’m glad to hear that,” he admitted with a smile. 

But Diana did n’t seem to understand him. 

“ He would have to be very susceptible,” she went on thoughtfully. 

“Now, there I hardly agree with you.” He was watching her 
charming agitated face with growing surprise. 

“ Because there isn’t much time,” she explained. “And yet he 
must be constant too.” 

“The two things don’t generally go together,” said he gravely. 

“ He would have to be quite indifferent to money.” 

“A mercenary heart is occasionally swamped by—well, other 
things,” he assured her. 

She turned with pleased eyes to study his face. 

“You think so? You think it’s really possible? ” 

“T think it distinctly probable,” said he warmly; but yet he knew 
now that he had n’t the least idea of what she was driving at. His 
first suspicions were obviously absurd—unless she was a perfect little 
devil of cleverness. 

“Would you do it?” she asked, and the question left him speech- 
less. She turned right round and looked up eagerly into his face. 

“ Would you do it?” she cried. “I Believe you’ve been sent down 
from heaven on purpose.” 

He shook his head. 

“T’m afraid you are making a fatal mistake,” he said, welcoming the 
change of subject. “I have n’t come from heaven, I assure you. On 
the contrary——” He stopped and laughed again. He seemed a 
cheerful youth. 

But the excited child laid her little sunburnt hand confidingly on 
his and went on, boldly meeting his dark eyes with her own clear ones, 
and warming to her subject as she proceeded. 

“T want to find a young man. If I could only find a young man 
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who would love a girl just because she is so charming and so dear! 
Would it be very difficult, do you suppose? ” 

He was obliged to look away before he could answer her amazing 
question. 

“Tt ought to be easy enough,” he murmured. 

“Some one,” she went on ardently, “who despises money and 
looks upon it as if it was dirt; the kind of man who would leave a girl 
forever rather than risk being called a fortune-hunter.” 

He started then and looked at her again, but she was too engrossed 
in her subject to notice his face. 

“ Are there any of them?” she cried. “You’rea man. You must 
have knocked about the world a great deal. Are there any? It isn’t 
true, is it, that they live only in books and plays? ” 

“J think there are such unhappy creatures,” said he in such a low 
and bitter voice that she was roused for the moment from her own 
thoughts to wonder what it meant; “ but they ’re mostly fools.” 

Her glowing face fell at his words and the hard look in his eyes. 
A flood of anxious misgiving swept into her heart and reminded her 
that he was a perfect stranger. 

“Tt must be a lottery,” she said in a half-whisper. The young man 
pulled himself together. 

“Look here,” he said, “ are n’t we rather playing at cross-purposes, 
you and I? Suppose you tell me the whole thing before we go any 
further. Tell me what you want the young man for and then I ’ll 
see if I can find him.” 

“T want him for a husband,” said Diana simply. 

“By George!” He murmured something further which was inau- 
dible and retreated a few paces to survey her with a fearful awe. 

“T must find him within six months,” she went on hurriedly. 
“Oh, please don’t look so terrified and disgusted. If you only knew 
how charming—and yet so inaccessible and unimpressionable and 
cold———”_ She stopped and watched him anxiously. 

“Please go on,” he murmured in feeble tones. “ You—you sur- 
prise me. Please go on.” 

“Could you—could you give me references or anything?” she 
asked timidly. “I ought to be most careful, I know.” 

The poor young man replied in a breathless voice that she was quite 
right. You could n’t be too careful. 

“Tf you could get the clergyman of your parish to write a few 
lines,” Diana suggested earnestly. “Or any well-known rate-payer—— 
Why, I don’t even know your name——” 

“Oh, my name’s Peter Travanger.” As he spoke, he felt that 
any one but a born fool would have given an alias at such a moment 
of peril, and that his last refuge was now denied him. 
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“Tt’s a very nice name,” said Diana, with flattering emphasis. 
“Travanger ’s splendid, and I love Peter. My black pig was called 
Peter, too.” 

Travanger pulled himself together. He could not believe that this 
nice, ingenuous child wanted to carry him off and marry him. She 
was merely involving him in an experiment; in an interesting new 
game; possibly even in a wager. 

“Tm still hopelessly in the dark,” said he, coming nearer to her 
and leaning his elbows on the wall as she had done before. “Do let 
me into your secrets a little more fully, won’t you? Why do you want 
a husband?” 

Diana sighed deeply. 

“ Because of Mother’s awful mistake,” said she. 

He stared. 

“But if your Mother made a mistake, ought n’t you to be very 
careful not to do the same?” (“Poor child, Father was a ‘ wrong 
*un,’ no doubt,” said he to himself.) 

“ Perhaps I ’d better tell you all about Mother,” said she reluctantly. 

“Tt might be as well,” he admitted with a perfectly composed air 
of sympathy. 

Diana swung herself onto the wall beside him. 

“Well—she was awfully pretty and sweet and dear, you know— 
my mother. Every one loved her-——” 

Looking at the daughter, Mr. Travanger could well believe it. 
Diana pursued her tale. 

“ And she fell in love with a lieutenant in the navy, and he was 
drowned. He—well, he just went down with his ship.” 

Peter murmured something kind. 

“ And it very nearly killed Mother. She had had such a lovely 
time, you see, up to that, and everything in the world she wanted, and 
people loved her if she just looked at them. She’d lived in a world 
all rose-colored, and it nearly broke her heart when she found how gray 
and dismal it had suddenly become. So she fretted and moped, and 
then three or four years afterwards she met my father, and he fell in 
love with her and made up his mind to make her forget the sailor who 
had gone down with his ship, and little by little he won her over till 
she depended on him for everything and grew tremendously fond of 
him and at last married him. She was awfully happy. She was still 
very young, you see, and she began to think it was rather a lovely sort 
of world after all, and not a vale of tears for ever and ever, as it might 
have seemed to her when the ship went down. And then—just before 
I was born, my father was thrown from his horse—hunting—and 
killed.” 

Diana’s eyes were wet as she told the harrowing tale. 
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“Oh, poor mother! She was wild with grief. She said that the 
world was nothing but misery and cruelty, and that her child—my 
sister, you know—should never have the chance of suffering as she had 
suffered. And so she made a will and left all her money to the Con- 
vent at Fallingfleet, and said that my sister was to be educated there 
and take the veil—be a nun, you know—directly she was twenty-one. 
She ’Il be twenty-one in six months, and I must—I must—save her.” 

Travanger was silent ; waiting for her to go on. 

“Mother thought she would spare her the heart-breaking life she 
had had. She said she should never know anything of life as it really 
and horribly happens. She thought the Convent meant peace. And 
oh !—it does n’t—I ’m sure it doesn’t. Rosamund loves her life. At 
least, she used to. She enjoys every minute of the day—or did, until 
last year. Something happened last year to make her miserable for a 
time—but I am sure it was only for a time.” 

“T see,” said Peter, with obvious relief. ‘“ You want to find a hus- 
band for this sister of yours, then; not for——” He stopped in 
confusion. 

Diana stared. 

“ Why, who else could it be?” she asked wonderingly. 

“Ts she pretty?” he asked hurriedly. “Is she like you?” 

“Well—J think she’s lovely,” said the child wistfully. “But 
my aunt says no. She says she’s too thin and hungry-looking. But 
then Aunt ’s so stout that it naturally colors her view. And then she’s 
dark—very dark—and she sings so beautifully that she draws your very 
soul out of you when she’s singing. And Aunt’s prejudiced against 
her, too, because of her destination. She’s Catholic, you see—Roman— 
and Aunt ’s Orange—of the very bitter kind. What are you?” 

“J——”_ He thought it over in some perplexity, not seeing fit to 
mention that the question she put so lightly had already engaged some 
years of reflection. “Oh, I’m a little bit of everything—nothing in 
particular, but not bigoted-——” 

Diana sighed. 

“Is n’t it possible,” Peter asked kindly as he studied her distressed 
face, “ that your sister’s own beauty and charm may find a simple way 
out of the difficulty?” 

Diana thought for a few minutes, then gave a deep sigh. 

“You’d think so if you saw her,” said she doubtfully. “Yet I 
don’t fancy, somehow, that she meets the right kind of men. And then 
—well—she’s so nice to everybody. She’s rather a flirt, I’m afraid. 
Aunt says no man will want to marry a girl with so many strings to her 
bow.” 

Peter Travanger smiled. 

“ I see,” ‘ 
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“Yet she’s cold too. I can’t explain—I’m not clever enough——” 

“Go on,” said he encouragingly. “ You’re doing very well.” 

“ She does n’t think much of men,” pursued the earnest child. “In 
fact, I’m sure she has n’t met any who are really nice, because I had a 
letter from her to-day saying that she does n’t know that Mother was n’t 
right after all, and that when these six months are over, she has a 
sort of idea that she ’ll be glad to find peace and rest in the dear old 
convent. Is n’t it awful to want to leave such a delightful world?” 

She asked the question with a tremendous gravity he’ found very 
touching. Then with her fresh and charming smile she turned and 
laid her hand appealingly on his as she had done before and burst out: 

“T thought if she met some one who was young and jolly and kind 
and handsome and attractive in a kind of a way that a girl could n’t 
possibly resist ; some one who made love to her so gallantly and honor- 
ably and so—well—alluringly that it took her breath away, and she 
found herself saying ‘ yes’ before she ’d had time to think it over and 
say ‘no’—I thought if I could find a man like that—nice in every 
possible way—I ’d boldly put it to him and ask him if she wasn’t 
worth the risk—when he’d seen her. I’d ask him if he could even 
remember that all her money was to be taken away, when he’d once 
seen her.” 

“ But——” the overwhelmed youth interrupted modestly. 

“T saw at once that you were the very man,” Diana finished 
frankly. 

I don’t think Mr. Peter Travanger had ever had to face such a 
compliment as this. He did n’t in the least know how to meet such an 
avalanche. He had the grace to blush a fiery crimson and murmur 
“Good Kitty!” in an awed and modest undertone. 

But, alas, a sound of jolting wheels broke upon their ears at that 
embarrassed moment. Diana leaned forward and looked down the lane. 

“Doctor Smythe in his dog-cart,” said she. “ He’s brought the 
petrol himself. I’ll gonow. But, oh! ”—in agonized tones—“ you ’ve 
not said anything. You’ve not promised anything—I shan’t see you 
again Oh, you won’t go off for ever and ever and leave me in this 
awful need, will you?” 

Poor Travanger! What a terrible child! He met the alarmed 
inquiry of her gray eyes manfully. “I should like to help you,” said 
he uncomfortably. “I need n’t tell you how much I should like to 
help you. But I don’t know your name, even. I don’t know how 
to see you again without—— You’re so young, you see. I don’t 
want to suggest that you’re too young to make appointments with a 
perfect stranger, yet Well, I wish I knew your people.” 

Diana kept her fierce grip upon his arm. 

“ My name is Diana Endellyon,” said she quickly. “I’ll be here 
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to-morrow at the same time, if you can come. Why—what’s the 
matter?” 

He had grown suddenly pale; then a light had flashed into his eyes 
that had not been there before. He caught her hands as she released his. 

“ Diana what?” he asked. “ Diana what?” 

“ Endellyon—Diana Endellyon.” 

“No—no!” He laughed huskily. “No! Then your sister is— 
what did you say your sister’s name was? ” 

Diana drew her hands away, scared and disconcerted. 

“Rosamund Endellvon, of course. But——” 

Travanger laughed again, threw his hat up and caught it, then put 
his hands on her shoulders and gave her a joyful little shake. 

“By George!” said he. “By George! Oh, yes, I’ll try to help 
you, Miss Diana. You can lay your last penny that Ill do every 
blessed thing to help you that lies in my power.” 

Diana stared at him. 

“Don’t!” she said. “Dr. Smythe’s watching you. He'll tell 
Aunt. I wonder if you’re mad!” But Dr. Smythe arriving now 
within hearing, an abrupt end was put to the conversation. 


ITI. 

“ Sue still thinks the world’s a nice place.” Rosamund folded the 
persuasive letter of her earnest young sister into its envelope and sighed. 
“ How can she find anything in it at all, after living with Aunt James 
all these years? ” 

Mrs. Merillian stretched out her slim hand for a cigarette. 

“She’s very young,” said she. “ You never quite realize what a 
vale of tears it is till you ’ve had a really good time. You’ve had an 
extraordinarily good time these last three years, my dear. You’re 
spoiled, you know. That’s why your doll’s full of sawdust. There’s 
nothing like bread and butter and daisy chains for giving a rosy hue 
to the panorama.” 

“ Read the absurd child’s letter.” Rosamund tossed it over. 

“ A love letter?” Mrs. Merillian laughed as she began it. 


My Own Most Dear, 

I am so wretched about you that I don’t know what to do, and 
yet I feel that there is now a faint glimmer where all was dark 
before, unless he really is mad and I’m afraid it’s quite likely. 

Dearest, do you know that you’ve only got five months more 
of freedom and the glorious world? Oh, do, do, do make the most 
of any opportunity to save yourself. You are much too beautiful 
and sweet to have to work for your living and I know that will 
never even occur to you as a second course, and you ’re sure to choose 
the convent, and go into it when your money goes. I wish I had 
enough money for both, but Aunt James says I cannot keep you 
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in luxury on fifty pounds a year. I am afraid she is but too right. 
Don’t you ever feel yourself tempted to fall in love? It seems to me 
it would be tremendously easy to do it if he was as nice as I imagine 


him for you. 
Do you remember the wild cherries in the old lane on the way to 


Greenrose? They’re in flower now and everything is most lovely. 
It truly is a beautiful world, and you must really make a fight 


before you lose it. 
Good-bye, my dear. 
Your anxious sister 
and most loving 
Dr. 


P. S. If only I can have a chance to help you! 


Mrs. Merillian did n’t smile as she put it back in the envelope. 

“ She is a little mixed, isn’t she?” she asked. “ Or is it her usual 
way of expressing herself? What does she mean?” 

Rosamund sighed. “She wants me to marry, you see, and provide 
for my future that way. She sees nothing for it but the veil or the 
altar. J see nothing for it but the veil, myself—or the tomb.” 

She laughed without bitterness. 

Mrs. Merillian rose and trailed across the pretty room to the win- 
dow, and leaned there, looking out. ° 

“Look at that bed of tulips,” said she irrelevantly. ‘“ 'There—pale 
pink—Cottage Maid, I believe they ’re called. Sweet, don’t you think, 
in the sun with all the blossom beyond? And there’s Nurse. Baby 
ought to have something on her head. The sun is quite strong already.” 
She leaned over the iron rail of the balcony and called something 
foolish and tender to the laughing, gurgling little creature reaching up 
to her. Rosamund stood watching it all with dark, moody eyes. She 
tucked her sister’s letter into her belt and turned away, but before 
she could leave the room Mrs. Merillian called out over her shoulder. 

“ What about Kentish Gray?” 

Rosamund laughed shortly. 

“ Well, he ’Il ask me to marry him this evening if I like.” 

“ Won’t you like?” Her hostess turned her shrewd, pretty face 
to look at the girl’s discontented one. 

“T like him to be here—I like to have him about. That’s why I 
can’t tell him the truth. He’d go like a shot if I enlarged upon the 
family arrangements. You don’t want him to go, Irene, do you? I 
don’t want to drive away all your nice men. We’re a jolly little party 
as we are. Better stave it off as long as possible.” 

“You’re a hard little creature,’ Irene Merillian said sharply. 
“ They ’re both in love with you. Dick Hereford——” 

“Dick ’s my very good friend,” said Rosamund wearily. “TI don’t 
want him to go either. Oh, let it rest, Irene. Do you think I don’t 
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know? Do you think I want to be left without a friend in the world? 
I might as well have a good time these last few months. Diana says 
it’s a beautiful world. Let me make the most of it, for goodness’ sake ! 
I’m so afraid of losing all I’ve got. There’ll be time enough for all 
the revelations when I’m once safely behind the grating.” 

Irene came up and put her two hands on the girl’s shoulders. 

“My dear,” she said kindly, “I only want you to do what is best 
for you. And, besides, I *ve been thinking—would n’t it be nice if we 
sent for this little sister of yours? I want to know her very much. She 
can have the blue room opening out of yours. Would n’t you find it 
rather jolly to be together? ” 

Rosamund’s eyes lit up. She stooped and kissed her friend and mur- 
mured something vaguely affectionate, in doubtful tones. 

“Tf Aunt could be won over. Could you write? I wonder——” 

“J ’ll motor over and carry the child off,” said Irene easily. “ These 
things only want management, and there’s nothing like taking people 
by storm.” 

“ But she ’Il be a little savage. She’s only just left school. She’s 
going to Newnham. She’s only seventeen. She’s never been to a 
party or stayed in a house like this in her life.” 

“Then I’m quite sure it’s time she did,’ Mrs. Merillian said 
decidedly. 

And the next day, without Rosamund, she took her little boy, the 
spoiled dark-eyed Ronnie, and his pleasant young governess, and 
whirled them over to find Diana and help in the siege of that dull, 
kind, and opinionated lady her aunt, and set herself to win her approval 
by every charming means. Diana presently found herself wrapped in 
Rosamund’s big white coat, her head tied up in a silky blue veil, bowling 
along in the beautiful car, speechless with surprise and excitement and 
joy. She forgot how deeply she disapproved of the motor-car as an 
institution directly she realized how much she could enjoy it, and the 
thought of being with Rosamund almost overwhelmed her. It was 
not till she was dashing through the very gates of Moricecourt that she 
remembered her important appointment with Peter Travanger and 
realized that now at that very moment he would be there waiting for her. 
What could she do? Nothing. She could not even telegraph or write, 
for she did n’t know his address. What a faithless, pretending little 
wretch he would think her! Whirling down the avenue of budding 
pink horse-chestnuts to the pretty, long, low white house, she had just 
time to think these things and then the car pulled up at the porch; 
a gay group of girls and men standing laughing there separated, melted 
away, and she found herself suddenly in the darling arms of her 
Rosamund ; her adored Rosamund, whom she had not seen for a year; 
who grew prettier—sweeter—dearer every time. 
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The dark, cool, square hall; the wide, shallow stairs and mossy 
green carpet; the white panelled walls everywhere as she ran up with 
her sister; the long, sunny corridors, so white and green and pretty, 
and finally the sunny bedroom so bright and fresh and sweet, with the 
open lattice windows looking over the lawns and the pink and white 
orchard beyond ;—this bedroom with its dark, polished floor and forget- 
me-not blue and white draperies; this and everything, seemed a fitting 
background for her Rosamund. 

She sat down in the window-seat and pulled off her gloves. Her 
eyes were wet. 

“ Rosamund, you can’t give it all up! Think of the little bare 
room with the hard bed. Think of the deadly monotony! ” 

“ Think of the blessed peace,” Rosamund said briskly. 

“But who wants peace. You want to live first. You don’t want 
to rest till you ’re tired, and you’ve got an awful lot to do before you 
get tired enough for that,” Diana cried earnestly. 

Rosamund was silent for a minute or two. 

“ Not as much as you “d think,” said she quietly—then laughing at 
the girl’s concerned face. 

“Isn’t it a pretty room? This door opens into mine. See, the 
key ’s my side, and I ’ve unlocked it. What a time we’ll have, Pussy, 
won’t we? And don’t you want tea? I’m dying for it. We'll go 
down to the hall when you ’ve taken your coat off. Pretty hair you ’ve 
got; so light and bright and soft and fine.” She pulled little rings 
loose on Diana’s forehead after the girl had earnestly brushed it into a 
meek parting and pulled her white linen frock about with quick, deft 
touches. 

“There!” she said with a kiss. “ What a sweet little Miss Bread- 
and-butter you are! Come, Pussy. We must send for some new frocks 
—lots of new frocks. I’m going to spend my money like water these 
last few months. Oh, what a time we’ll have, you and I!” 

Running down behind Rosamund, Diana found herself in a crowd 
of gay young people, every one trying—or so it seemed—to be nice to 
her, yet all talking a new language, about new things. She felt very 
shy and stiff, and slipped into a high-backed oak chair in a dark corner 
of the hall as soon as she dared. There were all sorts of delightful 
cakes. She devoted herself with silent heartiness to making an extremely 
good tea; Rosamund drifted up to her, laughed, and raised her eyebrows 
at an empty plate which had held pink things chiefly made of cream and 
sugar, and told her to be careful for goodness’ sake. 

A pleasant boy came and sat beside Diana in her corner and talked 
about cricket to her. This was an attention she appreciated, for she 
had been top of the average at school and loved the game more than 
most things. He promised to come and bowl for her after tea. They 
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got on swimmingly together. His name was Gray she found—Kentish 
Gray. People stayed chattering there or drifting in and out of the 
garden till six o’clock. 

Then a trap—the Green Dragon trap—drove up. 

Irene Merillian came forward with a welcoming cry. She looked 
very pretty standing there in her pale embroidered linen frock, grayish 
green and quite charming with her golden hair. The new-comer stooped 
and kissed her, and greeted the others with pleased, hearty friendliness. 
He was evidently very popular here. 

“ T should have come to lunch,” he said, “ only I had an appointment 
for three o’clock. All for nothing, too! I might as well have come 
straight on. Can you put me up, Irene?” 

Diana shrank into her big chair with an amazed cry and a surprised 
face. Young Gray watched her with interest. 

“My goodness!” said she weakly, watching with a fascinated eye 
the cool greeting her sister gave to the new-comer. 

It was Mr. Peter Travanger who had just arrived. 


“ WELL, why did n’t you keep your appointment?” Peter asked. 

Diana was flushed and excited and a little conscious of her first even- 
ing frock. Rosamund had calmly taken the lace yoke out of her very 
best white silk before dinner and put two little bunches of violets in her 
fair hair on either side of her head, geisha fashion, and she had liked 
her looking-glass self extremely. 

Mrs. Merillian had thoughtfully sent her down with the nice cricket 
man, and she had enjoyed it all tremendously, even the effort to avoid 
Mr. Travanger’s wicked and suggestive eye over the primrose bank in 
the middle of the table. He certainly played the game very well, she 
thought, for he bore the introduction with a calm she envied. No one 
could have guessed that they had met before. She herself would have 
frankly acknowledged their acquaintance, but his evident intention of 
ignoring it left her confused and unequal to anything else. She didn’t 
know, poor child, that he was waiting for her to give the cue. And 
there it was—they were meeting for the first time, and he made pleasant 
remarks about the state of the roads and the eccentricities of motors. 

“Talk games to her,” Irene had said as she brought him up. 
“She’s a little athletic creature just out of school—on her way to 
college.” 

But when they had all drifted out to the terrace after dinner, and 
down the steps to the garden, and Kentish Gray had suddenly left her 
side to melt into Rosamund’s surroundings, Diana found herself looking 
out at the moon-shadowed garden quite alone. Peter’s voice at her side 
presently was almost as alarming as it ought to have been cheering. 
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“Come down into the garden,” he said. “We’re all scattering 
about the garden now. One does, these warm spring nights. Come 
down to the fish-ponds and watch the trout leaping. Then you can 
tell me why you didn’t keep your appointment. Do you always break 
your troth in this shameless way?” 

“No,” said Diana, shyly hitching Rosamund’s soft lilac scarf over 
her round bare shoulders. She had never worn one before, and did n’t 
in the least know how to manage it. “I quite meant to come. I’d 
dusted my bicycle and pumped up the tires and put it ready by the door, 
but directly after lunch—I don’t know how I could forget—but Mrs. 
Merillian suddenly came like a whirlwind and carried me off in a 
motor, and I found myself here and too late for everything before I 
quite realized. . . . I assure you I always keep appointments. And 
especially this one.” 

Peter laughed and picked up the trailing end of the lilac scarf. 

“Trene is rather like a whirlwind,” said he, carefully arranging 
it round her neck. “ But she means well. I’m very glad indeed that 
she did pick you up and carry you off—I can quite imagine a person 
wanting to do it. Besides, we shall have much better chance of arrang- 
ing our plans now, shan’t we? We shall be able to discuss all the details 
of our great conspiracy at our leisure. There’s nothing like time for 
maturing these things, after all.” 

“It’s a very queer thing that you should be here,” Diana said in 
wondering tones. “It looks almost like Fate, doesn’t it? And you 
do know Rosamund, after all , 

“T do know Rosamund after all,” he repeated, but in so changed 
a voice that she looked at him sharply. 

“ And you know Mrs. Merillian, too? ” 

“ A little. She’s my only sister, you see.” He laughed, and Diana 
laughed too, gaily, and with relief at his return to cheerfulness. Such 
a pretty, ringing laugh the child had. There was something so gay 
and young and unconscious of suffering and unhappiness about her that 
one trembled for her. Peter Travanger trembled for her. Even her 
anxiety about her sister was, he felt, only half an anxiety: she was so 
sure of the kindness of Fate, so confident of being able to avert ill. 

“Mr. Travanger,” she began with a nervous glance at his clear, 
decided profile and keen eyes. “You know Rosamund—you’ve seen 
her often?” 

“Not very often,” he said gravely. “Often enough to know her, 
yes.” 

“Then,” she faltered, not daring to look at him any longer, “ if— 
if—oh, you must have seen how dear she is! ” 

“ Very dear,” said Peter in a hard voice. 

“You must have felt her charm?” she pursued bravely. 
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“T have felt the effects of her charm,” said Mr. Travanger grimly. 
“ Yes, certainly.” 

Diana looked up, puzzled, trying her best to understand him. 

“ Was n’t it—well—was n’t it powerful enough? ” 

“ Quite powerful enough,” he admitted. 

“ 'Then—then—oh, you must remember all the things I told you!” 

“T hope I remember everything you said to me.” 

Diana stopped and laid her impulsive hand on his black sleeve. 

“ Does—does it seem possible to you?” she asked breathlessly. 

The young man, so arrested, met her anxious gaze kindly and 
smiled reassuringly. 

“Tt seems quite possible to me that I may be able to help you.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Diana warmly. “Thank you ever so.” 

The large fish-pond—a big, dark pool full of stars, with a little 
crescent moon drowning in it—lay before them, and Diana sat down on 
the stone balustrade and dabbled her hand in the water. 

Across at the other side, and even in the middle, fishes leaped be- 
tween the stars with a sudden splash, and Peter stood looking down at 
her with a quietly amused face. He must n’t let her stay long, he told 
himself, on this spring evening. Treacherous, no doubt, but she looked 
such a dear little thing with the dark bunches of violets in her soft, 
bright hair and her uplifted, excited, moonlit face and pretty parted 
lips. Then he stooped suddenly and saved the lilac scarf from the fishes 
by a dexterous grab, almost touching her hair with his cheek as he 
raised himself. 

“It’s an intoxicating evening,” said he, as he wrapped her up in it 
for the second time. 

“Tt’s all very exciting,” said Diana, smiling at him. “ Yet nice 
too. But—do you mind if I say something quite frankly?” 

“TI would rather that you should be perfectly frank with me,” 
Peter answered her. 

“ Well—it did n’t seem to me that you and Rosamund were on very 
friendly terms.” 

He was silent for some moments. 

“We have n’t seen very much of each other, after all,” said he 
thoughtfully. “There’s that, you know. You can’t rush into an 
intimacy with an almost perfect stranger, especially if she’s a toast 
and a belle and sought after like your sister-———” 

“Then you ’ll begin at once to—to drift into something warmer, 
won’t you?” 

Peter laughed and sat down beside her. 

“You won’t scold me if I don’t get on very quickly,” said he, “ will 
you? ‘These things are n’t always so easy to manage as you, in your 
ardent youth, might fancy. I shall have to lay a careful and deliberate 
Vout. LXXXIV.—2 
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siege. You must give me time to mature my plans. And then, see how 
inaccessible she is. She’s always beset by a crowd of adoring young 
men. They flutter round her like moths round a candle. I’ve never 
seen a young woman so sought after. I really think, Miss Diana, that 
you might find a more suitable instrument ready to your hand than 
the one you have chosen. I’m a rusty old thing. I’ve had no experi- 
ence of the kind—for years.” 

“ Yet you look quite young,” said she thoughtfully. “And I know 
you ’re as true as steel by your eyes. I trusted you the very first moment 
I saw you-——” 

“Thank you.” 

“And not only because you’re so good-looking,” she pursued 
ardently, “but because you’ve got such a sincere, convincing gift of 
expression.” 

“By Jove!” Peter murmured in abashed tones. “ Look here— 
you know—you don’t say these things to every one, do you?” 

Diana flushed indignantly. 

“Of course not. I only say what I think. I always say what I 
think. It’s best.” 

“It’s not always quite wise,” he demurred. 

Once more the puzzled air enveloped her. 

“Do you really mean to help me,” she asked slowly, “or are you 
just laughing at me?” 

“T mean to help you,” he replied gravely. “I’m going to do my 
best for you—and for Rosamund. I could n’t laugh at you. I enlist 
myself in your service from this moment. I will do what I can. I 
have a difficult part to play, and I can’t promise success, but I will 
do my honest best.” 

“ You—you mean it?” She raised her bewildered, childish eyes. 
She thought he was teasing her. 

He held out his hand. 

“ Shake hands on it.” 

She laughed with quick relief and obeyed heartily. 

“But you must n’t rush me,” Peter said gravely. “I’m a man 
who must n’t be rushed. I must adopt purely Fabian tactics. I must 
lie low and watch my opportunity and then act boldly and promptly. 
But remember, my captain, I must not be rushed. First of all, I must 
edge my way into the charmed circle. It’s jealously guarded, you see. 
What am I to do with all those enraptured young men?” 

Diana sprang up suddenly. 

“ Can’t you see!” cried she. “That’s part of the horror of it all. 
That ’s what makes her feel that when the time comes she’ll be glad 
to go. That’s what makes life seem a hollow mockery to her.” 


“ What do you mean?” 
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“They think she’s rich.” 

“ Well—is n’t she? ” he asked quickly. “She’s very rich——” 

“She ought to be,” said Diana bitterly; “but all the money goes 
to the convent when she comes of age. Mother’s last wish was that 
Rosamund should go with it. She said she knew there was no happi- 
ness for any one in this terrible world, and she meant at least to insure 
peace for Rosamund. But whatever Rosamund does—whether we save 
her or not—the money will go into the convent just the same. She 
won’t have a penny.” 

Mr. Travanger’s face had grown very pale. 

“ And what about you?” he asked. 

“ Oh—I ’ve got fifty pounds a year of my own. Mother gave me to 
Aunt James. Aunt James adopted me. She promised Mother. 
Mother died when I was born. Aunt Milly left me fifty pounds a year. 
But it’s hardly enough to keep Rosamund in modest comfort when all 
the rest is gone—is it?” 

“Hardly,” said Peter absently. He was evidently lost in thought. 

‘Diana watched him narrowly, a bitter suspicion creeping into her 
agitated young breast. 

“T thought I explained all that to you before I asked you to help,” 
she said slowly. 

“T did n’t quite grasp the money item,” he confessed. “I’m afraid 
I had rather a muddled idea of the whole affair yesterday. You see, 
I never realized that we were n’t two people talking in a novel or a play 
until you told me your name. It seemed like a charming dream with 
that sunshiny view and the white cherries and the infernal motor and 
you sitting on the wall amazing me. You can’t expect a man to carry 
off all the details quite accurately, can you?” 

“Tt’s hardly a detail,” said Diana sadly. “But I thought it so 
noble of you to promise to do it without a thought of the money. I so 
especially pointed out that she would have to be loved entirely for herself 
alone. And now it’s all over——” 

“ What is?” he asked in surprise. 

“The scheme,” said Diana sadly. “I can’t keep you to your 
promise under a misunderstanding. You are at liberty to back out now 
if you want to. Rosamund won’t have a penny in the world. I should 
have thought a face like hers was enough for any one’s fortune, but 
you never know.” 

She turned away with mournful dignity and marched down the 
path, her lilac scarf once more dragging a dejected tail. 

Peter laughed and hurried after her. 

“Goose!” he said, which was hardly respectful, but the warm 
affection of his tone perhaps excused the epithet. 

“Does the money make any difference?” she demanded fiercely. 
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“It does,” he admitted hastily. “It certainly makes a difference. 
It—it—in fact, it hastens the climax. It makes all the difference.” 

“Then I release you.” 

“You can’t release me. I’m bound hand and foot.” 

She shook her head in despair. 

“I wish I understood you,” she murmured sorrowfully. “I did like 
you so tremendously——” 

“ Oh! ”—he grasped her cold arm and looked into her face. “My 
dear little girl, do go on liking me tremendously. I won’t—I swear 
I won’t fail you. I can’t explain. I’m a brute to tease you, but I am 
heart and soul on your side. Your startling news removes my chief 
difficulty. But—do you really think those boys—Gray and Dick Here- 
ford—do you really think the thought of the money influences them? ” 

“T should n’t have thought so,” Diana cried hotly. “I should have 
thought no one could have helped adoring her, even in rags. But she 
says it’s quite true. She says they ’ve nothing to live on. She says 
they ’re both looking out for rich wives. Fortune-hunters—that’s 
what they are. Oh, it’s hateful, hateful! And I did like Mr. Kentish 
Gray. He bowls so straight. He bowled me four times before dinner 
and caught me out twice. How can he be such a mercenary hound?” 

Her violence made him laugh. 

“T don’t know,” he said doubtfully. “It may be so. Indeed, how 
can they afford to think of marriage on their present incomes? But 
they ’re certainly both tremendously fond of your sister.” 

“ Fond!” cried the child indignantly. “She was made to be wor- 
shipped. Fond! And Rosamund is so clever. She knows.” 

“ Why does n’t she tell them the truth?” Peter asked thoughtfully. 
“ You see, there ’s another point of view. It’s hardly fair to them, is 
it, to keep them playing about on false pretenses? ” 

“Oh!” Diana hurled at him. “Do you think it wrong, then, to 
let them waste their valuable time when they might be hunting some one 
with a real fortune?” 

Travanger was silent. She went on: 

“ Besides, she likes them. She says they ’re her friends now, and 
they do a great deal to make her life pleasant. She says she can’t 
afford to lose them. She says she lost one good friend through his find- 
ing out the truth about her.” 

“ Did she tell you that? ” Peter interrupted suddenly. 

“Yes. She thought there was one person in the world who liked 
her for herself, and she thought he knew she was to be poor. But it was 
all a horrible mistake, and when he found out he went away without a 
word and never came back. She says every one else is just the same. 
She says any girl will do for a man if she’s nice-looking and able to 
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Peter Travanger stood in the middle of the path and stared at her 
with his mouth open. ; 

“ By George!” he said. “ What a nice world your sister does see! ” 

Diana sighed. 

“TI find it so hard to believe in,” she murmured. “I like the 
world. I like most people—nearly everybody. I like young men— 
tremendously. Everybody ’s so kind to me. Rosamund says everything 
is couleur-de-rose with me because I ’m so very young and ignorant, but 
I can’t quite agree with her. I wonder why the world is so gray and 
cloudy for her, and nearly always so golden and sunshiny for me. 
When I wake up in the morning I feel as if life was full of beautiful 
things almost sure to happen. And I enjoy every minute—nearly every 
minute. It’s so—so damping when people talk about rose-colored spec- 
tacles, is n’t it?” 

Travanger was touched by her pleading eyes and voice. 

“Don’t listen to them,” he said gently. “ But don’t be angry with 
them either. Pity them, Miss Diana. Believe me, it’s very difficult 
to find the world delightful when the rose-colored glasses are once 
shattered.” 

Now, the more Diana saw of that pleasant, manly young Kentish 
Gray, the more convinced she was that Rosamund was wrong in her low 
estimate of his character. He was so openly devoted to her sister, so 
jolly and friendly with her. Rosamund did n’t play games or romp in 
the garden as Diana did, but trailed about instead in lovely, straight 
Directoire frocks and enormous Merry Widow hats, and morning, noon, 
and night, as Diana compelled Peter Travanger to admit, she was a 
sight for the gods; so dark and beautiful and full of grace. 

Diana herself was having a splendid time. 

“T never knew any one so persistently intoxicated with the joy of 
life,” Dick Hereford told Mrs. Merillian. “It’s almost exhausting to 
a looker-on, but it seems to be her chronic condition. She likes every- 
body and believes in everybody and enjoys everything, and tells me 
every time she sees me to cheer up, because it’s such a beautiful world. 
I don’t wish to cheer up. And the world is unspeakably vile,” 

“ Give her time,” Mrs. Merillian said drily. “ We all enjoy our first 
plunge, don’t we?” 

“Tt’s not only the plunge,” said he enviously. “She jumped 
in to swim, and she is swimming—just listen to the way she is laughing 
out there. It’s demoralizing. It’s not right. I’ve got a sort of feel- 
ing that it’s going to last, with that absurd child.” 

Diana herself was sure it would last. Rosamund’s fate was the 
only cloud upon her fair horizon, and she trusted Peter with that as con- 
fidently as she trusted the Immortals with her own. But she liked 
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Kentish Gray and she liked that bright, dark-eyed little Mr. Hereford, 
who was so depressed about life, and she could not believe that they 
were either of them the vile and mercenary fortune-hunters Rosamund 
declared them to be. 

Kentish Gray with his jolly laugh and nice blue eyes; his broad 
shoulders and good natured teasing ways—“I will not believe,” she told 
herself doggedly when she had been at Moricecourt three weeks or so— 
“T will not believe that a person who can be so exceedingly nice to 
children and animals can be a humbug!” The young man in question, 
coming galloping across the lawn with Ronnie on his back, caught the 
end of her sentence. 

“ Don’t you believe it,” said he wisely. “ You never made a greater 
mistake. All the celebrated criminals of the past have been adored by 
the young; and if dogs take to you on first acquaintance, it’s a sign of 
utter depravity.” 


Diana laughed. 
“Nonsense!” But her eyes studied him attentively and she flushed 


uncomfortably at her thoughts. Ronnie was taken off then by his nurse, 
and Gray asked her where her sister was. 

“T think she’s on the river with Mr. Hereford,” she admitted re- 
luctantly. “TI saw him crossing the lawn, with his arms full of red 
cushions and Rosamund’s parasol. I ’m—I ’m awfully sorry,” she cried, 
full of sympathy as soon as she saw his expression. “ Really, I’m sorry. 
Oh, why did n’t you go with them, if you wanted to so badly?” 

Kentish Gray pulled himself together and said, was it likely? He 
said he thought he saw himself doing it. He knew better than to go 
where he was n’t wanted, he said. 

“The fact is, I rather fancied that she’d promised to walk over to 
the village with me this morning, to do an angel-of-mercy errand to 
the deserving poor, for Mrs. Merillian. But ”—he looked approvingly 
at the brown face and clear eyes under the Panama hat—“ would n’t 
you like to come on the river? Do come. It’s too warm for tennis 
this morning.” 

Diana accepted the invitation as she accepted most things, with open 
joy, and they went off together at once. She wanted to pull, she said, 
and insisted that he should be lazy and lounge among the cushions in 
the stern. She turned back her white sleeves and looked complacently 
at her round, muscular young arms and strong little hands. “It’s 
heaven to be in a boat again,” said she happily. “ At school we used 
to——” She drifted into a stream of intermittent reminiscences, 
stopped again to pull, and continued them later, leaning forward and 
resting upon her sculls. Kentish Gray did not listen to her after a 
minute or two. The cheerful childish chatter soothed him perhaps, 
but it did not distract his thoughts from something which seemed to 
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be worrying him. She thought his jaw and chin were rather heavy 
and dogged-looking when he was moody like this. Perhaps, after all, 
he had not the charming disposition she had credited him with. 

“Rosamund ’s much cleverer than I at finding people out. I 
always believe in everybody. Silly, I suppose. I suppose it is a mistake 
to like everybody so tremendously. I wonder if it is/” she said aloud. 

Gray looked up and shaded his eyes as he realized that she was asking 
a question. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Di. What?” 

“Do you think it’s a mistake to like everybody and everything? 
Is it dreadfully weak? I hate to think I’m weak, don’t you?” 

“ No ”—he smiled rather sadly. “I find excuses through my weak- 
ness and shelter behind it. But it’s not kind of you to rub it in.” 

Diana flushed. 

“T assure you I was only thinking of myself,” said she. “I was 
wrapped up in my own thoughts. I’m afraid it is silly to be so pleased 
with the world.” 

“Tt’s not silly,” said he quickly. “It’s a gift from the Immortals. 
You stick to it, Miss Di, and don’t let it go, for you "Il never get any- 
thing to beat it.” 

“ Why is it that I never see people’s faults—like—like other persons 
do?” she asked humbly. 

He laughed and looked at her earnest young face very kindly. 

“Tl tell you a story,” said he. “Once upon a time there were two 
cottages standing empty in the village, and one day a new tenant came 
and settled there. 

“¢ And what sort of folks be they over to where you come from?’ 
said the man who was mending the gate. 

“Oh, horrid, nasty, mean, unneighborly folks, said the stranger. 

“<¢ Ah,’ said the carpenter. ‘ You ’ll find just the same sort here.’ 

“ Presently another cart drove up, and a new tenant settled in the 
second cottage. 

“*¢ An’ what sort of folks be they over to where you come from?’ 
the man at the gate asked of the second stranger. 

“Oh, nice, kind, helpful, neighborly folks,’ said the new tenant. 

“Ah! Youll find ’em just the same here,’ said the carpenter.” 

Diana thought it over and blushed at the implied compliment. 

“You mean——” 

“Yes,” said young Gray, relapsing into his cushions; “that’s 
exactly what I mean. You generally find what you bring to things.” 

Diana’s heart warmed to him after that, and his moody eyes inspired 
a deep desire in her breast to cheer him up, and also clear his character 
for her own satisfaction. She thought deeply and then resolved to be 
bold. 
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“ Look here,” said she suddenly, drawing her sculls in and resting 
upon them. “ You must have had a great deal of experience of the 
world——” 

“ A little,” he admitted with surprise. 

“And it’s what I’m most in need of,” she said regretfully. 
“ So 

“ Not at all,” he hastily interrupted. “It’s the sort of thing you 
are much better without. Believe me——” 

“T don’t agree with you,” Diana warmly interposed. “ But I should 
like to ask your opinicn on a purely abstract case.” 

Mr. Kentish Gray said politely that his large stock of worldly wis- 
dom was entirely at her disposal. 

“Do you think all men are mercenary toads? ” 

He started at her vehement tone. 

“T hope not,” said he. “Why?” 

Diana pushed back her hat and gripped the handles of her sculls 
with excitement. 

“Tf you loved a girl, would you even think about her fortune?” 

He seemed to frown at the thought, and when he spoke after a long 
pause it was in a low voice. 

“Yes,” he said. Yet Diana was not satisfied. How could he be 
so truthful if he was speaking the truth—in other words, if he was 
so base ? 

“Oh!” she said, “you don’t mean it. If you loved a girl and 
thought she was rich, and then if you suddenly discovered she was 
poor, you would n’t——” 

“T should go away,” said Kentish Gray calmly. 

“Oh!” Her face flushed at the despicable words. Rosamund 
was right then, after all. And to own it so shamelessly. Hateful! 

“ But it is n’t a possible case,” said the young man calmly. “ And 
I’m not competent to answer your question, because in the first place 
I should never allow myself to fall in love with a girl who was poor. 
You can always help it, you see, in the very beginning.” 

“ What about love at first sight?” she asked hotly. 

He smiled. 

“ That ’s the easiest kind to deal with, if you tackle it at once.” 

Diana watched him in puzzled silence. So many things were puz- 
zling to her at Moricecourt. 

“You see”—he leaned forward, clasping his knees—“ there ’s the 
girl herself to consider. You forget that.” 

“ What can you mean? I should have thought the girl was the last 
thing you would consider.” 

“On the contrary,” said he, “it’s the first. A man thinks twice, 
Miss Di, before he drags a goddess from her pedestal to plunge her into 
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wretchedness. If a man loves a girl very much, it is naturally unpleas- 
ant for him to see her starve.” 

“But you can work, I suppose?” Diana looked upon his excuse 
as a paltry and trifling one, worse than none, in fact, in her youth and 
ignorance. In novels you did n’t consider these sordid details. 

“ Certainly,” Kentish Gray admitted, “I can work. And I do, 
though I frankly admit that I don’t much like it. But I make exactly 
two hundred a year. By the time I am fifty I may make four hundred. 
I am entitled to a small pension at the age of sixty-five. Is this the 
kind of thing to offer to a girl who has been brought up in luxury? 
And, unfortunately, the only girls I ever fall in love with have been 
brought up in luxury. So there you are.” 

“ And supposing you really loved the girls enough to want to have 
them with you forever. 

“One at a time, please,” he laughed at her earnestness. 

“Do you think you would have the strength of mind to go away 
from her and never see her again when you found that she had lost her 
money—when you knew that she wanted friends more than ever?” 

“T hope so,” he said in a low voice. 

“ Would n’t you even go on being friends? ” she demanded fiercely— 
furious at this further proof of Rosamund’s discernment. 

“Tt would be easier—in the end—to go away,” said young Gray. 
Then he laughed again and hunted for the tiller ropes which he had 
dropped. “ What a gloomy field of conjecture you do hold out! ” cried 
he gaily. 

But Diana, more deeply interested in it than he could possibly 
guess, suddenly splashed her sculls back and pulled vigorously, deep in 
thought. She was quite unconvinced. She didn’t believe him. She 
had seen his expression change when Rosamund came into the room. 
She had watched his nervous hands as his eyes devoured her sister’s 
face. She had seen how utterly he lost himself in her black eyes when 
he spoke to her. What would he do if he knew? He must have com- 
mitted himself already in a thousand ways. He was on the verge of a 
proposal. She knew how difficult Rosamund found it to stave it off, and 
suspected that her clever sister was even enjoying the dangerous game. 
Diana thought it a cruel game, but now—if this was what Mr. Gray 
really thought, if men were like this, why, Rosamund was wise to find 
her excitement when she could, and enjoy life in her own way as long 
as it was possible. Indeed, Diana felt as she had so often felt before, 
that happiness was only Rosamund’s due and that she must have it as 
her right, whoever paid—or how dearly. She longed and burned to find 
out the truth about this one average manly heart now entirely at her 
mercy. She wanted to find out this one thing for herself. Was it true? 
Could it be true that men were so unheroic; so practical; so unbe- 
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comingly prudent? She would n’t believe it. Yet she hesitated, be- 
cause Rosamund had told her that she wanted to keep all her friends. 
She didn’t want any one to go away, and if Diana should be the 
means—— 

“ Well, what ’s the good of his staying?” the flurried child asked 
herself. “If he does, he’s only in the way of our scheme. It’s one 
more difficulty for Mr. Travanger. I don’t want any one to be constant 
to her but him. What’s the good? Even if he were true, Rosamund 
must not marry a poor man. She’s too sweet and lovely to be poor. 
Why—oh, why should n’t I tell him and know the worst? I do not 
believe he ‘ll go away 

“Mr. Gray,” she said, hurriedly abandoning her oars, “if a man 
liked Rosamund, do you—do you think he would go away?” 

He glanced sharply at her. He was beginning to see that there 
might be a meaning to all this nonsense. 

“What are you trying to tell me?” he asked gravely. “I car 
see that you have something on your mind, Miss Di. What are you 
trying to tell me?” 

She gasped and hurried on. 

“Rosamund and her money too are to go into a convent in five 
months,” said she breathlessly. “ Whether she goes or not, the money 
goes. It was Mother’s last wish—and she made a will about it. Even 
if we save Rosamund, we can’t save the money. You see?” 

He was staring at her with horrified eyes. 

“Yes!” the girl cried fiercely. “Her beauty won’t go—not her 
lovely hair and her maddening eyes—I heard you tell her how madden- 
ing they were last night on the terrace. Her eyes and hair and lips and 
her lovely color and all of her that’s so charming and so absolutely 
different from any one else, she ’ll keep all that. But that’s nothing, 
I suppose.” 

Her taunt awoke no answer from him. He had turned the little 
Whisper round, and they were swiftly floating down with the stream 
towards Moricecourt. Diana pulled hard and sprang out onto the 
landing-stage when they reached the boathouse, ignoring his hand. 
She ran across the lawn and up the steps to the terrace, and hurried to 
her room, to be alone with her distracting thoughts for a quiet half-hour 
before the gong sounded for lunch. She must realize exactly what she 
had done before she went down and faced all those people. 


VI. 

Drana gazed with alarm at the stout back of a tall, black-robed 
gentleman striding up the drive. Mr. Hereford had been reading Omar 
Khayyam to her on the lawn, and she had accidentally fallen asleep, 
and only just succeeded in pacifying the disgusted young man. He had 
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prided himself very much on this unselfish act of devotion. To dedicate 
a whole June afternoon to the uninteresting task of amusing Rosa- 
mund’s young sister, and then find that she had slipped out of her chair, 
and was lying curled up on the grass, fast asleep, with her pretty 
mouth open ! 

The worldly hope men set their hearts upon 

Turns ashes, or it prospers; and anon, 


Like snow upon the desert’s dusty face, 
Lighting a little hour or two—is gone. 


“T never did care for poetry,” Diana suddenly woke up and inter- 
rupted him. “It’s so depressing.” ‘Then she realized how rude she 
had been. “I’m so stupid. Do you mind reading something a little 
lighter and cheerfuller? ” 

He reminded himself sternly that Rosamund was fond of this child, 
and turned the Shropshire Lad out of his pocket. 

“* Loveliest of treese——’” he began in injured tones, but Diana 
listened with flattering attention now. And as he went on— 


“Now, of my threescore years and ten, 
Twenty will not come again, 
And take from seventy springs a score 
It only leaves me fifty more. 


“ But that’s ripping,” she admitted. “It’s not like poetry. It’s 
good sense.” 


“ And since to look at things in bloom 
Fifty springs are little room, 
About the woodlands I will go 
To see the cherry hung with snow—” 


“JT wonder who that queer old gentleman is! Do look, Mr. 
Hereford.” 

He shut the book with a bang and put it in his pocket, almost tired 
of his patient effort to be amiable. 

“The funny old gentleman,” said he severely, “ is a priest—Father 
Dougherty—and a very delightful person. I expect he has come to call 
Mrs. Merillian and your sister over the coals for the way they neglected 
their Easter duties. They would n’t allow him to touch upon the 
subject the last time he came.” 

Hereford was a slight little man with good features and very bright 
eyes. Diana had heard with awe that he wrote. He actually earned 
his living by selling stories and verses to magazines. He didn’t go in 
for games like Kentish Gray, and Diana had found little in common 
with him, yet she liked him. She could n’t help liking him, and she 
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could not believe as she looked at him that he had a mercenary soul like 
Mr. Gray. She sat up on the grass and clasped her knees, anxiously 
watching his eyes stray to the terrace. 1 


“Rosamund won’t come out if the priest is in there, will she?” 
she said at last, rather sharply. 

Of course he was looking for Rosamund. Every one was always 
looking for Rosamund here, unless it was Mr. Peter Travanger—the 
one man whose duty it was to seek and find her. And yet one little hint 
of the truth drove them away. 

Mr. Travanger had once more left the field of action, losing his 
precious time. He had been driven in the dog-cart to the station at 
eight o’clock, and would n’t be back till late. She had been bitterly 
disappointed when she came down to breakfast and heard this; so dis- 
appointed, and showing it so plainly, that Mrs. Merillian had regarded 
her with amazement, and had relapsed into a contemplative silence over 
the coffee cups, to glance furtively now and then at this sudden depres- 
sion in the happy child. But she would naturally wonder, for of course 

she knew nothing of the true reason for this sudden overshadowing 
of gloom. 

It had not been a nice day. Just as Diana had cheered up and com- 
forted herself with the memory of Peter’s trustworthy looks and firm 
mouth, she had gone off to the river and launched upon that unfortunate 
interview with Kentish Gray. ‘That young man had lunched inade- 
quately and departed directly afterwards for a long bicycle ride, quite 
alone. “ He looks,” Irene had remarked confidentially to Diana, “ as 
if he ’d gone off to have something out with himself, poor boy!” 

' Diana had listened in distressed silence, and made no comment. 

) Rosamund, too, had disappeared a little later. No one knew where 

she was. Irene had letters to write, so Mr. Hereford had been driven 
to the doubtful joy of amusing the beloved object’s young sister, with the 
result I have described. And now Diana was studying his watchful 
face with deep interest. She was not, of course, going to repeat the 
unfortunate experience of the morning, yet she saw no harm in just 
sounding him. She must be more careful. She really did want to 

b know, and it could n’t possibly hurt Rosamund. 

| “ Mr. Hereford,” she said cautiously—she told herself that this time 
her language must be much more deeply veiled—“ supposing you wrote 
a book——” 

“ Supposing I did—it’s not unlikely.” He spoke carelessly, his 
eyes still on the big open door. 

“And supposing your beautiful heroine was to suddenly become 
bankrupt? ” 

“T should n’t have a heroine involved in money difficulties,” he 
promptly replied. 
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“But supposing—just for once—that all her money was stolen. 
Do you think your noble young hero would love her all the more? Or 
would he just——” She stopped. It was not for her to put the 
infamous suggestion into his head. 

Mr. Hereford brought his eyes and his thoughts well to heel. 

“In a modern novel,” he said thoughtfully, “one must have real 
life. The man—if he was poor—would of course go away at once. 
That ’s to say, if he was n’t engaged. If he had n’t committed himself 
in any way, he would just go quietly away and fade out of the girl’s 
life.” 

Diana choked down the hasty comments which rose to her lips, and 
said in a low voice: 

Why ? 

“ Well, a man who’s in love is rather worshipping an ideal, as a 
tule. He’d be obliged for the moment to be a bit of poet, you see, 
and if he carried his dream into a stuffy little house and fed it on Irish 
stew and dressed it in blue serge and home-made blouses it would soon 
be shattered. The inevitable awakening would come almost at once, 
instead of slowly and tactfully with years and wrinkles as the wedding 
ring wore thin.” 

“T see,” said Diana. 

“Miss Di”—Dick Hereford earnestly turned upon her—“ you ’re 
only a little girl, and I may tell you that you’re going to be a very 
pretty one. When you’ve done with Newnham and you’re once 
launched upon the world, you’ll have a jolly good time. Youll be 
able to pick and choose just as vour——” He was going to say, “as 
your sister does,” but changed to, “ just as other girls do. When that 
time comes, and I’m sure it will be a happy time, I hope you will 
remember to be kind. I hope you won’t keep half a dozen unhappy 
people hanging about in suspense while you make up your mind.” 

He sighed and his eyes returned to the door and the terrace. 

“You ’ll forgive me if I presume to advise,” he finished. 

Diana said she would. She also said that she could n’t understand 
a man who was a man letting such a trifle as money influence him, 
while his life’s happiness was at stake. 

He shook his head. 

“You ’re very young,” said he mournfully. “ You seem to have 
read more novels than one would have imagined possible for a young 
person of your athletic tastes.” 


“Oh, if I were a man!” she cried with wet eyes. “If I were a 


man——” 


“What would you do if you were?” he asked politely. 
“T should make her marry me, and then work my fingers to the 


bone for her.” 
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He laughed indulgently, and the irate child scrambled to her feet. 
“To give up a girl like Rosamund for fear of shattering a silly 
dream! What’s the good of dreams? It’s time some one woke you 
all up. Isn’t the day good enough—the sunshine and the whole lovely, 
glorious world? Isn’t life good enough just as it is, without burying 
your head in dreams like a silly ostrich! ” 

If an awakening was the end she had in view, she had certainly 
accomplished it now. Dick Hereford stood up beside her, pale and 
startled. 

“ Rosamund ? ” he asked. 

Diana could have sunk into the earth with self-abasement and dis- 
gust. She had been so determined to hold her tongue as to the real 
issue this time. 

“What about Rosamund?” said the young man sharply. 

“T’m sorry,” Diana said with a scarlet face. “TI ought not to have 
told you.” 

“Tt is only fair to tell me the rest now.” 

It was too late to draw back. She unfolded the whole pitiful story, 
and it never occurred to her to pretend that she had only introduced 
her sister’s name to frighten him. She did not easily pretend or dis- 
semble, being, in fact, a single-minded, honest, simple-hearted young 
person of straightforward habits. 

Mr. Hereford listened in silence, half incredulous that any one’s 
mother could have been so short-sighted and unwise as the mother of 
these girls. Poor lady—she must have been half demented. He 
wondered as he listened if such a will could really hold in a court of 
law. Then it occurred to him that he was hardly in a position to grace- 
fully suggest this. Then his thoughts drifted, drifted, and his heart 
began to influence them. 

Diana’s presence became suddenly unendurable, and he murmured 
something unintelligible and left her. 

She turned away, poor, agitated girl, into a rhododendron walk 
that led down to the orchards, and walked slowly along with downcast 
eyes and hanging hands. She looked extremely like a naughty child 
who fears discovery. 

If Rosamund knew! If they both went away, these two friends 
of hers! Oh, they could n’t—they could n’t go in that openly mercen- 
ary way! Not now they knew that she knew. 

So downcast and dejected and uneasy she was, that she nearly ran 
into Father Dougherty’s arms at the turn in the path. 

“ What ’s the matther, my choild? ” 

What a jolly kind voice! She looked up and met his twinkling 
eyes with a smile. He shook his head. 

“ Swate seventeen,” said he. “Ah! what a toime for dhrames! 
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An’ this is the little sisther who has been allowed to sthray from the 
true Church.” 

“ Have you seen Rosamund? ” Diana asked, looking rather confused 
at her sudden contact with a person whom Aunt James had taught 
her to regard as a hungry wolf. 

“No, not yet. Oi’ve come out to look for her. Mrs. Merillian sent 
me out to look for her. Is it hide-and-sake that we’re playin’, d’ ye 
know, your sisther and Oi?” 

Diana liked his face more and more. She felt suddenly that his 
advice would be worth having, whether what Aunt James had said about 
his faith was true or not. 

“Do you think Rosamund ought to be a nun?” she asked abruptly. 
Honestly ? ” 

He looked surprised, but, noticing the girl’s agitation, answered 
gently enough: 

“That is surely a matther for her to decoide. We must leave it to 
her.” 

“Oh!” cried Diana quickly. “It isn’t. We mustn’t. She feels 
miserable now about something—I know she does, but I don’t know 
what it is—and I don’t believe it will last. She wants to get away 
and let herself go and get miserabler and miserabler. But you don’t 
want nuns who are unhappy. Can’t you find out in confession what it 
is, and tell me, so that I can help her?” . 

The amused old man told her gravely that he was afraid not. Diana 
went on. 

“She ’ll be happy again. She’s so pretty and dear and every 
one loves her—and the world’s so jolly and there’s such a lot of fun 
in it, and people are so nice and kind, and a year ago she hated the idea 
as much asI do. She had quite made up her mind to refuse to go into 
the convent when the time came, if she had to work ever so hard for her 
living. I don’t want her to work hard. She doesn’t know how, but 
she does know how to be happy—and make other people happy—at least, 
she did a year ago. And she may marry. But there’s so little time.” 

Father Dougherty watched her pink, tremulous face and wet, honest 
eyes with keen interest and obvious approval. And as they stood there 
facing each other, Diana half defiant, half apologetic, wholly pleading, 
a child’s gurgling cry broke upon their ears close at hand. Diana sud- 
denly laughed and peeped through the rhododendrons. Then she put 
her hand up for silence, tiptoed along the grass edging of the bed, 
and beckoned to him to follow her. She led him down a little path 
between the rhododendrons, and he came up behind her and looked 
over her shoulder. 

At the bottom of a narrow. flight of grassy steps which led down 
the steep bank to the enclosed lawn where the sun-dial stood, a striped 
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red and white Austrian blanket was spread, and there was Rosamund, 
sitting on it with Irene’s baby girl kicking and laughing on her lap, 
and Ronnie hanging over her shoulder, his arms round her neck, his 
sticky, grimy fingers stroking her cheeks. The nurse was reading 
on the iron seat at the other side of the lawn. A thick rope of beautiful 
dark hair had fallen over Rosamund’s shoulder, and she was teasing 
the young Irene with it. 

Diana had never seen her so untidy in her life, so flushed, so noisy, 
and so gay. She had never seen her look so happy—vwell, not for a year, 
anyhow. 

’ “Tet’s play horses again,” Ronnie shouted. He knew no lower 
tones. 

Rosamund! Spoilt, idle, languid Rosamund going round the lawn 
on her hands and knees in a scarlet harness with silver bells! Diana 
stared ; then she turned triumphantly to the priest—delighted with such 
a crown to her argument. 

“Do you think now that Rosamund ought to be a nun?” she 
demanded in a fierce whisper as they retreated. 

“ No,” said Father Dougherty quietly ; “ Oido not. But, my choild, 
Oi ’ve already tould your sisther that fifty toimes meself.” 


VII. 

Drrectty Diana was dressed, she went to find her sister with a fresh 
smiling face. Indeed, she felt wonderfully cheered by the kind old 
priest’s unexpected support, and the gentleness with which he had met 
her appeal. Her heart was full of new courage and new resolves. 

She found Rosamund standing before the pier-glass, fastening the 
clasp of her long emerald chain. She wore a shimmering, shining dress 
of some thin white satin which gleamed greenly in the folds as she 
moved, and the little Empire bodice was stiff with embroidery of green 
and silver beads and little seed pearls. It was a lovely dress—much too 
pretty for a quiet home dinner, yet she always wore lovely evening 
gowns and meant, as she told Diana, to do it till the end. Her soft, 
thick black hair was parted on one side, and she had done it in large 
curls at the side, as the fashion demanded, and twisted a green velvet 
ribbon through it. Her cheeks were pinker than usual, her eyes 
shining. 

“Oh, Rosamund,” Diana cried, “ you can’t leave off looking like 
that and go into frowsy black. It isn’t fair to the rest of the world. 
Why don’t you make a stand against it? Why don’t you make an 
effort? ” 

“ What ’s the good?” Rosamund demanded sharply. “The world’s 
a rotten show anyhow. I don’t think so much of the silly old world 
as you do, Pussy. Wait till your eyes are opened and you see it as 
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Ido. Mother was quite right. I am sure I shall be ready for it when 
the time comes. I’m not sure that I’m not ready now.” 

“But, Rosamund, you might be so happy if you married some one 
nice. I’m sure there’s really glorious happiness ”—her voice faltered 
— just ready and waiting, if you ’d only see it.” 

“ Marriage is a mistake,” her sister said sweepingly. 

“Oh, Rosamund! ” 

“You don’t know what men are, Pussy. False and mercenary and 
cruel ! ” 

“ Not all of them,” the child cried warmly. “ And you never know 
what a day may bring forth. Suppose some one turned up—some one 
with money, who did n’t care whether you were poor or not—suppose 
you discovered that men were n’t all like that——” 

“ Well,” Rosamund said indifferently, “not being born with rose- 
colored spectacles, I can’t suppose any such thing. Marriage does not 
appeal tome. Poverty—in the world—does n’t either.” 

“ But you ll be poor in the convent.” 

“That ’s different. You don’t have to think of money. You don’t 
have to dress and keep up appearances. You don’t have to play bridge 
or tip servants.” 

“ Rosamund ”—Diana nervously fingered a little silver tray on 
the dressing-table—“ don’t you ever think that if you were married, 
you might have dear little children, like Irene. Surely that would be 
worth while——” 

Rosamund shut her jewel-box with a bang. 

“No, indeed!” said she decidedly. “Tiresome things! I hate 
children ! ” 

Poor Diana sank into distressed silence. She had come into her 
sister’s room half determined to tell her what she had done about 
Kentish Gray and Mr. Hereford, but if Rosamund was snappy like this, 
how could one make such a confession? It was impossible. Why was 
Rosamund so changed? What had been done to her? She seemed to 
welcome the idea of the veil more and more. It seemed to be growing 
upon her in the most alarming way. 

It cheered Diana a little as she walked slowly down the wide stairs 
behind her sister, carefully avoiding her gleaming, snake-like train, to 
see that Mr. Travanger was back again, standing in the hall, talking to 
Irene. 

Irene, always easily irritated, was evidently telling him exactly what 
she thought of some news he had brought her, and Diana caught some- 
thing about his “inconsiderate, thoughtless tactlessness.” If the man 
did come, Irene devoutly hoped he’d get away early with his eternal 
fishing, and try for once to be civil. 

Diana did n’t know what it was all about, but Mr. Travanger seemed 
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very serious about it, and evidently a little disappointed. He was em- 
phasizing the fact that somebody was nervous and out of sorts and badly 
in need of a change and a little cheerful society. 

Travanger took Diana in to dinner. She was anxious to talk to him, 
and so glad that he had come back that she almost forgot for the moment 
the reason why, and only reflected when it was too late that she might 
have suggested that he should take Rosamund in instead of her. Rosa- 
mund was between Grey and Hereford. Diana watched her little head, 
top-heavy with its black curls, and the great, melting eyes shining out 
of her pale face, and thought, as she had so often thought before, that 
just to see her was to love her. Could anything be more lovable? Yet 
Mr. Travanger was looking at his soup. 

“ Could anything be more lovely? ” she asked childishly, and Trav- 
anger at once looked up, caught the direction of her glance, gazed at 
Rosamund a minute reflectively, and then returned to his dinner. He 
seemed hungry. 

“ Hardly,” said he politely. “What have you been doing all day?” 

Diana thought a moment, then sighed at the awful memories of her 
day’s work. It had been a full one. 

“Putting my foot in it,” said she frankly. “Making people 
miserable. Making mischief. Getting myself disliked. Being 
indiscreet.” 

“Good heavens!” ‘Travanger gave her his full attention. Her 
face was rather pale, he thought, and almost worried for one which was 
usually so happy. 

“ Anything you feel able to talk about? ” he asked, delicately refrain- 
ing from further scrutiny. 


She reflected. Was it? 
“T’m afraid not. But oh, Mr. Travanger, why do you waste so 


much time? You can’t possibly realize the deadly importance of every 
moment now, or you would n’t run such risks. You madly throw away 
a thousand golden opportunities.” 

“Waste my time?” he asked, smiling quietly to himself. “Do I? 
I’m sorry to hear it. Am I wasting my time, Miss Di? ” 

“Terribly,” said she earnestly. “There’s another whole day gone 
now, and you ’ve not wormed yourself any further into her difficult affec- 
tions. I’m afraid you hardly grasp how difficult they are.” 

He thought it over; then frowned slightly. 

“T don’t quite like your way of putting the case,” he murmured. 
“One doesn’t want to see oneself quite in that light. It conveys, 
does n’t it—rather strongly, too—the snake in the grass? ” 

“ Well—you know what I mean,” Diana said, rather disconcerted. 
“Tt is n’t always easy to express yourself elegantly when so much is at 
stake. I’m afraid I ’m not very diplomatic.” 
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“T have not wasted my time,” said Peter simply. “I told you 
that I must not be rushed, didn’t 1? I assure you that my days off 
will have an excellent effect.” 

Diana considered this carefully. 

“ You mean that absence makes the heart grow fonder? You think 
she ’ll miss you and make unfavorable comparisons—unfavorable to the 
other men who hang round her like moths round a candle, while you 
are away? Perhaps you’re right. I’ve had so little experience, but— 
are you quite sure that her feelings have got to that stage yet? ” 

“Good Lord, no!” Peter gasped at the thought, then laughed. 

“What a fatuous brute you must think me! I must beg you to 
let me work in the dark a little longer, Miss Di. If any good ’s to come 
of our plan, my movements must remain veiled in the blackest mystery.” 

Diana burst into a heavy, resigned sigh, and proceeded earnestly with 
her dinner. 

“T wish I knew more of the ways of the world,” she said presently. 
“Tf I’d known a dozen similar cases—personally——” 

“Well, I’m glad you haven’t. Why?” 

“T can’t understand you. You never even look at her with the 
gaze of love. You never even try to catch her eye. You never try to 
make her smile at you, yet you must have noticed how adorable she 
looks when she suddenly and unexpectedly smiles.” 

Peter laughed. 

“Give me time,” said he. “I am not quite so unobservant as you 
think. And now let’s talk of something else.” 

By the time Irene had swept them all upstairs again Diana was 
convinced that she had fallen upon the one man in the world who could 
fulfil this delicate task without an effort. Could there possibly be 
any one in the world so charming as Mr. Peter Travanger? What was 
it about him that made her so sure that in a venture such as this he was 
bound to be invincible? 

How could Rosamund, how could any girl, resist him? She was 
glad of it, for it argued success; yet it made her vaguely unhappy too. 
She did not attempt to analyze her strange complexity of emotions. 
She watched—later on—Rosamund go out to the veranda with Kentish 
Gray—who was very pink in the face and bright in the eye and excited 
too. She watched from a corner of the drawing-room, where she had 
hidden herself, ostensibly to listen to Gertrude Stevenage, who was ex- 
perimenting with a pianola; really to watch them all; to see what 
happened. 

It was Gertrude Stevenage who wanted to see if she could manage 
the pianola. The other one—Mildred—said she was awfully fond of 
music, too, and asked if she might bring Ronnie’s gramophone down 
from the nursery. While she was gone Mr. Hereford got up quietly 
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and slipped away. He looked pale and worried and there was a 
desperate gleam in his eye. 

Miss Stevenage came back, and Gertrude began to sing the Venetian 
Song. ‘Tosti was of course her favorite composer. 


The night wind sighs; 
Our vessel flies 
Across the dark lagoon. 

The city sleeps, 

And well she keeps 

Her watch the gentle moon. 


“That used to be Rosamund’s favorite song,” Diana whispered to 


Mrs. Stevenage. Gertrude heard, sang with renewed vigor. But when 
the words came— 


Then fly with me 
Across the sea 
And leave the world behind; 
For here am I 

To live or die 

As you prove hard or kind 


—Kentish Gray suddenly appeared at the window and asked her if she ’d 
mind singing something comic, as Miss Endellyon had a particular 
prejudice against that song—it had unpleasant associations for her. 
She hoped Miss Stevenage didn’t mind. It was very silly of her to 
object to it. She hoped Miss Stevenage would forgive her. 

Miss Stevenage never minded anything, and at once started upon 
something unexceptionable from “The Merry Widow.” Diana had 
liked the sentiment of the Venetian Song intensely, and felt that she 
hated the idea of being cheered up and amused. Presently her eyes lit 
up, for Mr. Travanger took the other corner of her Chesterfield and 
smiled at her in a frank and friendly fashion. 

“That ’s how he ought to go and smile at Rosamund,” said she to 
herself. ‘“ Why doesn’t he?” She leaned forward reproachfully. 

“She’s out there on the veranda. There’s only Mr. Gray with 
her.” He was silent. Oh, why did he hesitate? 

“Do go,” she implored. “The moonlight—and with music in the 
distance! It’s so very suitable—a golden opportunity.” 

Mr. Travanger slowly pulled himself out of his comfortable corner 
and walked to the window. A glance to the right showed him all he 
wished to know, and he turned sharply to the left, crossed the veranda 
to the steps in the corner, and ran down to the garden, where he lit a 
cigar and smoked it to the end in lonely meditation. 

Presently one of the pair on the balcony—the man——rose, and came 
down the same way, but he was too agitated, it seemed, to think of 
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smoking. Travanger watched him stride across the lawn towards the 
orchard. A curious effect of the lights from the house made the boy’s 
eyes shine as if they had been wet. 

“ Poor young devil,” said Peter Travanger. 

The girl he had left behind, leaning back against the iron seat, 
with her head on her arm, sat immovable and alone for a long time, but 
the silent watcher did not attempt to cheer her solitude, and presently 
she was joined by another dark figure, a shorter one, coming out of the 
lamp-lit drawing-room. 

Diana roused herself from her muddled thoughts to make a fourth 
at bridge with Irene and her husband and Mrs. Stevenage. She was 
learning to play, and Mr. Merillian told her she was a quick pupil, 
but she was too young to play for money. They all decided that, and 
arranged matters accordingly. 

She found it very difficult at first to concentrate her thoughts upon 
the game, but presently lost herself in it as heartily as she did in most 
things, and found it almost cheering. Indeed, at half past eleven she 
ran upstairs singing, and when she heard Rosamund go into her room 
soon afterwards, she tapped smartly on the door with her brush to the 
time of the “ Merry Widow” waltz. There was no answer. She went 
in and found her sister lying on her bed, sobbing and crying as if her 
‘heart would break. 

“ Rosamund! ” 

Diana dropped her brush and flew to the bedside. Rosamund’s dark 
curls were unpinned now, lying dishevelled over her shining dress. Her 
white shoulders shook and heaved, her sobs were uncontrollable. She 
could not answer Diana’s distracted questions. I don’t know that she 
even tried. 

Diana kissed her, murmured tender little words of consolation, tried 
to take her sister into her arms, but at last, finding herself completely 
ignored, she gave it up. She hunted about for eau-de-cologne, sal vola- 
tile, any of the things Aunt James took for hysteria, without any 
success. There was only a box of powder labelled “ Sulphonal.” Then 
she crept out of the room, slipped on a white dressing-gown, and walked 
swiftly along the gallery to Irene’s room and knocked. Irene came to 
the door. 

“Diana? What’s the matter?” 

“ Please have you got any eau-de-cologne—or sal volatile? I want 
it for Rosamund. She’s—she’s got a headache.” 

Headache or heartache, the poor child felt that something must 
be tried. 

Irene’s face, rather worried before, grew fretfully sympathetic. 

“T knew she ought n’t to have been sitting out there so long. These 
spring nights——-__ Ill come,” she said, “ of course.” 
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“No, don’t come,” said Diana. “I think she’d better be kept 
quite quiet. If only Id something cool to dab on her head——” 

Mrs. Merillian retreated and came back with a straw flask of 
cologne and a bottle of sal volatile. 

“Tf she’s crying,” said she in a low voice, “let her have it out. 
She has n’t cried enough. There’s something on her mind—goodness 
knows what! Let her cry. My goodness, what a day! I do hope 
she ’ll try to cheer up! With Kentish Gray and Dick Hereford both 
going off by the early train to-morrow, and not a man left in the house 
except my brother, whom she almost ignores, and this Mr. Sullivan com- 
ing, whom I believe she hates! What has she done to those absurd 
boys?” 

Diana, pale and overwhelmed, feebly thanked her and rushed away. 

“She ’s—she’s done nothing,” she murmured wretchedly. “If 
any one’s done it, it’s me. Oh, how could they, how could they, when 


she’s so lovely and so dear?” 


VIII. 
RosaMuNpD was not the only person who cried herself to sleep at 
Moricecourt that night, for poor Diana, furious with herself, furious 
with the two deserters, puzzled by her sister’s grief over the departure 
of those heartless ones for whom she had confessed that she had only 
feelings of the purest friendliness—poor Diana wet her uneasy pillow 
with angry, remorseful tears for an hour before she went to sleep. A 
curious, inexplicable feeling that she had somehow sacrificed her own 
evening fruitlessly augmented her distress. Mr. Travanger could n’t 
have made himself very attractive, he could have made very little head- 
way, if bedtime found Rosamund plunged in such depths as these. 

At last she gave it all up and went to sleep. These people with 
their strange behavior were beyond her, and her own heart and feelings 
seemed to be almost as difficult to understand. For a rose-colored world, 
things seemed to be assuming an uncomfortably gray hue. 

At the nine o’clock breakfast Rosamund appeared with cheeks as 
pale as her muslin dress. Mrs. Merillian frankly and openly deplored 
the absence of the two young men, and apologized to Rosamund for the 
unwelcome new-comer who was to be here at eleven. 

“A new man?” Rosamund asked, playing with her toast. “ Who 
is it, Irene? ” 

Irene was a coward. She obviously shirked a name. 

“Oh, a stupid man, a friend of Peter’s. It’s Peter’s fault. He 
said the man wanted a rest before he set off on his ridiculous 


expedition——” 
“ Expedition? ” the girl asked indifferently. “What expedition?” 


“ South Seas or somewhere,” Mrs. Merillian said cheerfully. “One 
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of those islands where they shoot strangers at sight, unless they save 
them to eat. Ronnie, take your fingers out of the marmalade—will you 
move it, Diana? One of those charming places where you ’re bitten by 
a snake if you escape the natives, and die of fever if you escape the 
snakes. He sails in a fortnight, and why on earth he wants to come 
into the country when he’s got that long sea-voyage before him is more 
than I can tell. Nerves, Peter says. I don’t like people with nerves.” 

Rosamund was not listening very intently. “Irene,” she said, “do 
you think we might have the motor to-day, Di and I? Of course if 
you are going to use it yourself—but I wanted to take Pussy over to 
the convent if you don’t mind. We should lunch there.” 

“You would n’t like Peter to go, too?” Irene suggested kindly. 
She felt sure that a party without a young man would be a failure. 
Diana looked interested. What an opportunity for him to make hay, 
she thought. 

“No, thank you,” said Rosamund decidedly. “It would be too 
large a party. The nuns would be flustered. And then, lunching 
there——_ Besides, I want to have a long talk with Mother Mary 
Gabriel.” 

Diana found the swift rush through the air exhilarating. Her 
spirits rose at once, and she began to feel that Peter’s tactics might 
possibly be wiser than she thought. 

The convent, a long, gray, handsome building on the hill above 
Fallingfleet, alarmed her from the outside, but, finding herself in the 
big, cheerful blue and white tiled hall, warmly kissed by a stout little 
hooded and white-banded person with twinkling eyes, she was reassured. 
Rosamund seemed in high spirits. She went quickly through the 
rooms: the big, sunny lecture-room ; the small, shabby class-rooms ; the 
long, shining corridors, with here and there little flower-decked shrines 
in niches of the wall, to a sweet, simpering, blue and white Madonna; 
the long dormitories with their rows of pretty pink and white beds; the 
dear little chapel with its altar quite hidden by fresh flowers (no tawdry, 
artificial wreaths here, no immortelles) ; the noisy little girls in black 
alpaca pinafores who ran into them in the passages ;—it all charmed 
her. All these things pleased and relieved Diana’s mind of its gloomy 
prison picture of barred windows and a portcullised door and donjons 
deep below the castle moat. 

“Tn a very little time we shall have you back with us,’ Mother 
Baptista said. She was the thin, gentle-faced one with nervous hands 
and a deep contralto voice. 

“T hope so,” Rosamund answered quite gaily. 

Diana noticed that Mother Mary Gabriel looked keenly at her sister 
as she said this, and that her lips set a little. How queer of her not 
to look more pleased that she was going to have Rosamund to keep! 
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“You ’ll have all your pretty hair hidden,” the child cried in dis- 
tress. “Oh, you won’t have to shave it off, will you?” 

The nuns laughed. Rosamund said, “Why not?” and then she 
laughed, too, and the hard tone of it hurt Diana, and frightened her. 
Why was Rosamund so changed, so strange? 

She walked on through the rooms down to the gymnasium with 
Mother Baptista, and tried to listen politely to her account of the 
difficult examinations the inspectors so rigorously insisted upon now, 
and the high modern standard which was demanded by the parents. 
Two of the nuns had had to be sent up to Oxford to get their degrees. 

Diana said politely, “ How nice for them,” but they had stopped 
at that moment, and with all her ears she was listening to Mother Mary 
Gabriel’s low voice as she spoke to Rosamund: 

“ My dear child, are you sure that you are doing right?” 

“ Quite sure,” Rosamund was saying doggedly. 

The little stout nun was holding the girl’s slim hand between her 
plump ones and patting it. 

“ You can so soon make a terrible mistake,” she said. ‘ You don’t 
know how soon you can make a fatal mistake.” 

Rosamund turned sharply on her and replied in a voice which was 
distinct and clear enough: 

“Why do you say these things? I know how happy and peaceful 
you all are here. I know how happy you made us when we were your 
children and you mothered us. All good people and good books tell us 
that the only true and lasting happiness lies in making others happy. 
All I ask is peace. Surely I can find peace here.” 

“ You would be sure to find peace,” said the Mother gravely, cross- 
ing herself as she spoke. “ Of course—in time—but it does not always 
come very quickly, my child.” 

Diana turned quickly round and confronted them. 

“Oh,” she cried, “ you know—I know you know—that the world 
is n’t all vile and wretched and miserable. You know there is—there 
must be—happiness in it when it’s all so lovely and people are so—so 
lovable. Tell her how wrong she is! She thinks there’s nothing but 
misery in the world—but there is—there is! Tell her there is.” 

Mother Mary Gabriel quietly smiled at the impetuous young sister. 

“T want her to be true to herself,” said she. “I don’t want her 
to come to us because——” 

“ Because she wants the moon, and the moon won’t come,” Mother 
Baptista—the thin one—joined in in her deep voice. “She ought to 
wait long enough to find out whether it is not possible to do one’s work 

quite well and cheerfully by the light of the stars——” 

“Oh, you’re a poet!” said stout little Mother Mary Gabriel, 
laughing and still comforting Rosamund’s hand. “ And you can’t get 
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much out of that. But you wait, my dear little girl. Don’t decide 
hastily, and be quite true to yourself.” 

They lunched alone, the two sisters, in a tiny sitting-room off the 
hall; with boiled mutton and bread-and-butter pudding, and it was a 
very silent meal, though Diana did her best to make thiags lively. 

“Now I’ve got my dear all to myself,” she told herself, “I must 
make the most of the shining hour.” 

Rosamund was engrossed with the gray convent cat; a fair Persian 
of unblemished ancestry and a doubtful temper. “ Spoilt,’ Rosamund 
said gently, as she enlisted his help with the disposal of the boiled mut- 
ton. “Spoilt, like the rest of us. They spoil all the children here, 
Pussy.” 

“ We shall just get home in time for tea,” Diana said as she tucked 
the rug round her sister’s knees and the chauffeur shut them in. They 
leaned back as the car grunted off down the avenue—smiling and kiss- 
ing their hands to the black figures at the big door. 

The cherry blossom was all gone long ago—it was June now—and 
the horse-chestnuts were in full bloom, very pink and sweet. They 
were just in time for tea. Diana saw at once that the new man had 
come, and was standing, cup in hand, regarding curiously a pair of 
Japanese swords on the panelled wall. His back was towards them. 
Irene bent over to the low chair beside her and held a cushion against 
its back ready for Rosamund. The girl sank into it, and took her tea 
with her eyes still on the long, thin stranger’s gray tweed back. 

“Mr. Sullivan,” said Irene promptly. 

He wheeled sharply round. 

“ Rosamund—you do know Mr. Sullivan?” 

The man (Diana described him to herself as oldish and baldish and 
tiredish) came forward and bowed. 

“Yes,” said Rosamund politely; “I know Mr. Sullivan. I think 
we met at——” 

“We have met more than once,” said Mr. Sullivan quietly. “TI 
remember the last occasion very well indeed.” 

“ They must have had a most tremendous row on that last occasion,” 
Gertrude Stevenage remarked frankly to Diana. “I never saw any one 
who seemed to have such disagreeable mutual memories as those two, 
judging by the way they snub each other.” 

“TI never heard Rosamund speak of him,” Diana murmured in 
puzzled tones. “He must be very rude. He’s rather clever, is n’t he, 
or celebrated, or something? ” 

“He’s a biologist,” Mrs. Stevenage joined in. “Scientific people 
are privileged. Rudeness is often the only form genius takes to the 
naked eye.” 

That night Diana did not go into her sister’s room when she 
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was dressed. She was beginning to feel afraid of Rosamund. The 
clouds which surrounded her lovely sister seemed to be thickening. 
All she could do to dispel them was to encourage the dilatory Peter in 
his wooing, and even that was not easy, for he did n’t seem to like inter- 
ference. One protest she felt compelled to make. Somehow, she 
always seemed to find herself sitting beside him at dinner. Irene 
would not take her hint about putting her brother beside Rosamund. 
She was very dense sometimes. 

“ And I can always look at her better from this side,” Peter sug- 
gested, when Diana frankly enlarged upon her view of the matter. 

“ You don’t look at her in the right way,” the straightforward child 
said, watching her sister intently. 

Rosamund was talking in a low, almost angry voice to Mr. Sullivan. 
Diana thought perhaps it was as well that Peter should n’t study her 
sister too intently in that mood, while her eyes looked so hard, her lips 


so sneering and bitter. 
“ How ought I to look at her? ” Peter demanded cheerfully. “Show 


me the correct way and I ’ll try.” 

“ Well, like Mr. Grey and Mr. Hereford did,” she began in hesitating 
tones. “ At least—I thought——” 

“What did you think?” 

“ What I really mean is that you don’t look at her as if you wanted 


to eat her.” 
He started and laughed a little. 
“Don’t 1? I’m sorry. But ought 1? I’m not a cannibal.” 


Diana joined in his laugh, but in spite of that went on earnestly. 

“You don’t look at her with your whole soul in your eyes.” 

“ Good gracious! I hope not,” cried he heartily. “I’m glad of it. 
You see, I’m not much of a poet,” he explained obscurely. 

“You ’re not much of a lover either,” she said frankly. 

He laughed softly and watched her flushed young face and steady 
shining eyes with a puzzling expression—an expression which seemed 
to be growing more permanent and perplexing every day to Diana. 


Much more like the sort of way he ought 
“T don’t believe you can behave in the right way,” she said sharply. 


“Don’t you?” said Peter Travanger. Her eyes met his; then fell; 
bewildered, hurt. Pleased? Oh, not pleased at all. He was sorry for 
her confusion and proceeded calmly with his dinner, talking pleasantly. 
He had fallen back upon the old plea which she had always somehow 
felt to be unconvincing. 

“Don’t be hard on me. You see, I ’ve had so very little experience.” 

Diana changed the subject. 

“Mr. Sullivan?” said she. “Is he—do you—— I mean, of course 
he’s clever and all that, but is he nice?” 
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“So I am naturally 
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“He’s my friend,” said Travanger simply. 
prejudiced in his favor.” 

“Oh—I see. But—lI can’t understand quite why—is he a quarrel- 
some person ? ” 

“Not at all,” said Peter, helping himself to an ice. “ And now, 
tell me, is it really your birthday to-morrow, Miss Di? ” 


IX. 

Wuen Diana awoke on her birthday morning she found a tray full 
of parcels and letters on the little table by her bed, and against the 
tiny violet-sprigged morning tea-pot a thick typewritten envelope was 
propped. That she decided was dullish and would keep. The 
parcels first, of course. She had never had so many presents. 
There were the usual little gifts—books, photographs, blotters— 
from her school friends; there was a five-pound note and a silver 
thimble from Aunt James; there was a darling ring of turquoises 
and diamonds from Rosamund, shining in its little white satin bed; 
there was one big red dewy rose from Ronnie, who had got up much 
earlier than his nurse could have wished, on purpose to gather it ; there 
was a little blue and green enamel pendant from Irene, and evena — | 
pretty bangle from the silent Mr. Merillian. This was very surprising 
and delightful, because that serious gentleman had taken so little notice 
of her so far that she had been afraid that he disapproved of her. 
There were a great bunch of lilies of the valley—a touching gift from 
the head gardener—and a handsome box of sweets from Kentish Gray. 
How jolly people were! She jumped up and drew the blind quite high, 
that she might read her letters. 

W..t a glorious day! The tall pear-tree on the lawn half covered 
it with a great, black, clearly defined shadow. The thrushes in the 
orchard were singing like mad. What a day, for a person’s birthday! 

She picked up the typewritten envelope and studied it curiously. 
It looked so businesslike. How queer for an envelope like that to come 
to her! Aunt James often got them, but they were generally only 
catalogues or prospectuses or bills. She didn’t owe any bills. She 
had n’t even a dress allowance yet. Aunt James paid everything for her. 

She opened the mysterious document in gingerly fashion and 
unfolded a large square paper. 

“ Verses,” she murmured in awe. “Verses. How very queer!” 


COLOR OF ROSE 
To DIANA UPON HER EIGHTEENTH BIRTHDAY. 


“They ’re to me,” she murmured. “Me. How extraordinary! 
1t must be a joke. Fancy any one taking the trouble to write verses for 
me! If it had been Rosamund, now—but I’m much too young.” 
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It did seem strange, but she might as well read them. Perhaps they 
were amusing. She hoped they might be amusing, though she would 
prefer that the laugh was not at her expense. 


Color of Rose is all your world to-day; 
The Sun of Youth illumes and lights your way; 
Rosy and golden, shine before your eyes 
Untrodden fields; and in the friendly skies 
Sadness is not, nor any hint of gray. 
And yet your dreams, as mine, in disarray 
Must pass and melt and vanish. You shall say, 
“T was a fool that held the gray world’s guise 
Color of Rose.” 


Then, only then, shall she whom dreams betray, 
Who saw her castles crumble and decay, 
Little expecting, where the ruin lies, 
Behold a spacious, sun-kissed palace rise, 
And find the summer more, far more, than May 
Color of Rose. 


“Tt’s very sad,” said Diana, staring at this surprising token with 
wondering eyes. “Who can have done it? I don’t know any poets, 
except—no, it can’t be Mr. Hereford, because he never took any notice 
of me at all, except when I insisted upon it—and after I went to sleep 
in that insulting way, too, when he read Persian poetry to me! Unless 
it’s meant for coals of fire!” She read her other letters, and glanced 
at the verses again and again between each “ This is to wish you very 
many happy returns and a pleasant birthday.” 

“TI wonder if he copied them out of a book, or if he did it all 
himself? ” she murmured with awe. When she came down to breakfast, 
fresh and smiling in her blue-spotted muslin, she found herself the 
ventre of a warm circle of kisses and congratulations, and Ronnie 
climbed up behind her chair and gallantly crowned her with a birthday 
wreath of moon-daisies which he had slipped out when Nurse was n’t 
looking, and gathered on purpose. With a shout of joy he caught sight 
of his red rose pinned carefully into the folds of her dress. He loved 
Diana—chiefly, I think, for her happy face, and her youthful indiffer- 
ence to any noise he wanted to make. Here was a grown-up who had 
never said, “ Hush, darling, presently,” and therefore a friend to be 
encouraged and publicly approved. ' 

Diana was in a glow of excited happiness that morning. All the 
shadows seemed to have crept into the background, and she felt more 
than ever the delight of living, the niceness of people, and most of all 
that pleasant, indefinable sense she always had in normal moments, of 
looking forward to something vaguely splendid and more entrancing 


than anything she could even guess. 
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Even the Stevenage girls kissed her warmly and pressed their good 
wishes upon her, though they had known her such a little while; and 
then she discovered still more flowers on her plate—a bunch of briar 
roses—the pale pink briar which grew over the pergola at the far end of 
the garden, and which had not been out yesterday. 

“Those are from Peter, I think ”—lIrene smiled kindly at the 
radiant child. “ He’s obliged to go off to town this morning, but he ’ll 
be back as soon as possible. Certainly he’ll be here for the dance to- 
night. Did Rosamund tell you that you were going to have a birthday 
dance to-night? No? Well, it’s time the secret was betrayed, for 
they ’re turning the drawing-room out already, and the whole house 
will be topsy-turvy in an hour.” 

“A dance!” Diana grew pale with excitement. “I’ve never been 
to a dance in my life,” she murmured in awed tones, “ except at school, 
and then only girls, and the Head’s brother, and Doctor Crowe, but he 
could n’t waltz, and he’d forgotten everything else. How—how very 
dear of you and Mr. Merillian! ” 

Ronnie was kneeling on a chair, staring disgustedly at the briar 
roses. 

“Tf you’re going to wear my wed one, you can’t wear Uncle 
Peter’s pink woses. Youll have to choose atween him and me.” 

Diana solved the difficulty by saying that the pink ones would die 
in her dress—she always killed flowers—and that she should put them 
in water in her room at once. 

It was a happy day. She spent the morning in the garden, helping 
Irene with the flowers, because all the servants were so busy, and the 
house must be quite full—overflowing with roses. Peter had asked that 
only roses might be used. 

Rosamund had disappeared early after breakfast, but Diana thought 
she was almost sure to be with Ronnie and the young Irene. She 
heard that Mr. Sullivan was alone in the library, looking up things— 
Irene had tried to get him out into the fresh air and utterly failed. 

“ He’s a queer, morose creature nowadays,” she told Diana confiden- 
tially. “ And as obstinate as a pig. He was much more cheerful when 
we first knew him, two years ago.” 

“He seems rather a gloomy old gentleman,” said Diana sympa- 
thetically. “Perhaps he’s got something on his mind—or is it his 
liver?” 

Irene laughed. 

“ He’s only just forty,” said she. “ Cruel child!” 

“He’s getting very thin on top,” Diana remarked with the merci- 
lessness of youth. “I should like him better if he was n’t so disagree- 
able to Rosamund.” 

“Tt does seem a pity,” Irene agreed absently. “I hope those 
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meringue cases will come in time. Cook is so lazy. And the extra 
glasses—— Diana, dear child, will you run down to the town for me 
in the motor? Half a dozen people there want waking up.” 

Diana as usual was charmed to do anything to help, and in this 
case virtue was its own reward, for she was able to pick up Mr. Peter 
Travanger in the car as he walked home from the station in time for 
lunch. 

“Thank you so much for the roses,” she said warmly, as he got in 
beside her. “ They ’re my favorites, I think, but how did you guess? I 
did n’t even know myself till I saw them this morning, and then I 
suddenly realized that they were quite the sweetest flowers of all. 


Don’t you think so?” 
“TI chose them for their color,” said he. “It is the elusive shade 


of happy youth.” 
“You ’re not so very old yourself,’ Diana pointed out. 
“ Past the rose-colored stage,” he said with a sigh. “ Unless—but 
what about this afternoon? What about a long afternoon on the 


river?” 
She flushed and glowed a shining welcome to the suggestion; then 


on second thoughts— 

“T suppose you mean with Rosamund, too?” she asked reprovingly. 
He had handed her out, and was standing on the terrace looking at her 
perplexedly. 

A low murmur of voices came from the window behind him. He 
caught it, and his perplexity deepened. He really did n’t quite know 
what to do. 

“Rosamund does n’t care for the river,” he said hastily. “ At least, 
I believe Irene particularly wants her help this afternoon. No, not for 
anything that you could do instead. Irene doesn’t want you to tire 
yourself. She wants you to have a thoroughly happy evening, if we can 
manage it. Do you think we shall be able to manage it between us?” 


She met his glance in silence. 
“What is it? What is it?” she was nervously asking herself. 


“ Why am I nervous to-day? I don’t like being quite so excited as this. 


And about a dance, too! ” 
And as she ran upstairs to brush her untidy hair before lunch, two 


lines ran in her head. 


Rosy and golden, lie before your eyes 
Untrodden fields—-— 


Of course they did. Why was it that for the first time she was begin- 
ning to be so terribly afraid of treading them. 

They had their long afternoon on the river. Peter pulled and 
rested ; talked a little, very little; let the boat drift under the willows; 
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pulled again. Diana leaned back upon her red cushions in a warm 
sunny dream, watching the purple willow-herb and the closely carpeted 
banks of celandine, the painted dragon-flies and noisy ducks, with 
absent eyes. Her mind was in such chaos that she abandoned any 
attempt to think cleverly. She did not meet Peter’s eyes very often, 
but she knew that he was watching her. She generally chattered so 
much when she was with him, but that afternoon it was perhaps too 
hot to talk—but not too hot to notice how nice he looked in his white 
flannels with his brown face and jolly eyes. 

Yet Peter’s eyes were grave—not twinkling, as she knew them best. 
He was saying over and over to himself, “ Too young—too young.” 

Did he mean Diana? And why? At last the words reached her 
ears, and she smiled at him. 

“Who is too young?” she said, rousing herself to speak gaily. 
“ And what for?” 

But Peter was silent. 

“ Are you afraid to trust me because I am so young?” she asked 
reproachfully. “I assure you you may speak quite freely to me. I 
may be young, but I hope I am honorable—and not without sense.” 

“T won’t speak freely now,” said Travanger slowly. “On an after- 
noon like this it is better to drift.” 

“Tt’s much easier,” Diana agreed. “One can’t be energetic or 
sensible. There ’s a kind of rosy haze over everything, is n’t there? ” 

“ There is,” he agreed. 

Diana went up to dress with her head in a whirl. She had already 
tried the drawing-room floor with Mildred Stevenage, and even Mr. 
Sullivan seemed to cheer up as he helped to tread in the sprinkled 
boracic by dancing a stately pas de seul at one end of the room while 
Ronnie and his mother had races and slides on the other. The balcony 
was hung with Chinese lanterns ; so were the rose-walk and the pergola. 
The whole house looked gay and festive and full of promised joy. 

Diana found Rosamund sitting by the open window when she went 
into her own room, staring out at the garden with absent eyes. She 
was very pale, her lips trembling. Diana thought she had been crying 
again, yet her eyes were more beautiful than ever. She rose and smiled 
as her sister came in, took the child in her arms and kissed her, and 
said reproachfully that she had seen nothing of the birthday girl all 
day, and what was the meaning of it? Diana explained. 

Well, as long as she was happy it was all right; and what was she 
going to wear on this important occasion ? 

“ My white charmeuse,” said Diana cheerfully. “The one you gave 
me. You always wear white at your first dance, don’t you? Besides, 
it’s the nicest I’ve got. There are only those two white silks besides.” 
Rosamund eyed her over doubtfully. 
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“Di, I don’t want you to look a little dairy-maid. Your pretty 
hair is so pale—almost primrose color. And the Stevenage girls are 
to wear white. I want you to shine to-night. I’m going to dress you 
in purple, Pussy—like a Roman empress.” 

“ Rosamund!” Diana looked scared. 

“I’m going to try it. You know the little satin Empire frock 
that I’ve never worn—the dark purple one? I want you to look like 
a rose to-night; not like a demure little daisy. And your hair—take 
it down. It’s a golden fleece, but a very pale gold, though——” 

Diana walked about anxiously and surveyed herself in the pier- 
glass with obvious doubt. But Rosamund was right. Against the dark 
satin, her round alabaster neck and pink cheeks were charming, and in 
the white frocks she usually wore her wonderful fairness was lost. 

But Diana was obliged to admit that a long new dress was not an 
unmixed joy until you had learned not to tread on it, and Directoire 
side-curls with a velvet fillet and bunches of violets might be becoming, 
but they were very difficult to keep up. She felt extremely anxious 
about it all as she carefully followed her sister downstairs. Rosamund 
wore a golden dress, with a wreath of tiny gold stars in her dark hair. 

But every one admired the purple frock and said so, except Mrs. 
Stevenage, who liked young girls in white. That was the best of 
being so young. No one minded saying what they thought about your 
appearance. 

Mr. Sullivan did not dance, but perhaps Miss Diana would sit out 
with him later on in the evening, when she was beginning to get tired, 
he said. Afterwards he forgot all about his engagement; that was 
because he was so clever, no doubt. 

Diana, whose purple shoes were dancing already to some maddening 
tune in her head, and perhaps also to the music of spring in her young 
heart, did not believe that she should ever be tired. 

How long and time-wasting dinner seemed. Mr. Travanger had 
stolen her programme and was already making arrangements under the 
edge of the table—to save time, he said. Diana was relieved to see his 
initials at such frequent intervals down the card, because as she con- 
fessed to Gertrude Stevenage it would be so terrible to be a wall-flower 
at your first dance. She thought it very kind of him. 

Gertrude said it did n’t do to be too hasty in these things, and you 
never knew how the evening would turn out. 

Afterwards, standing in the drawing-room behind Rosamund and 
Irene, she felt suddenly quite strange and shy. The room as if by 
magic had suddenly filled with new people: strange, beautifully dressed 
girls—some very pretty; clean and smiling young men, who took her 
programme as Irene introduced them and murmured stiff little 


politenesses. 
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Rosamund turned and watched her sister for a minute with interest, 
then grasped the unconscious child’s round arm. 

“Di! Don’t give up your programme in that absurd way—as if 
you were saying, ‘Take me—take everything.’ Arrange it to suit 
yourself. You can tell at a glance the kind of man to waltz with and 
the kind of man to sit out with. Those boys—you should give them the 
two-step—always a success with an enthusiastic boy.” 

Diana laughed, but she was full up to the ninth extra, and that was 
all right. 

The evening went like a dream—too quickly—oh, much too quickly! 
How could it be twelve o’clock already? She found that the general 
opinion was that she danced very well. On the occasion of her fourth 
waltz with Mr. Travanger, they finished it to the last note of the music, 
and he took her out to a seat in the garden under a swaying crimson 
lantern and asked her if she was tired. 

“Tired!” Diana cried, with a husky little giggling laugh. “ No— 
indeed.” 

He leaned back and clasped his hands behind his head, staring 
straight before him. 

“Too young,” that insistent voice in his brain was saying. “Too 
young, too young.” 

There was a voice singing in Diana’s heart as persistently as the 
warning voice in Mr. Travanger’s brain. And it sang the same song 
that it had been singing already: 


Rosy and golden, shine before your eyes 
Untrodden fields; untrodden fields—— 


She was nervously playing with her fan; and presently, with a deep 
sigh, she turned to him. 

“JT don’t want to worry you, Mr. Travanger—you’ve been s0 
awfully kind to me to-day, and I can’t bear to be a nuisance—but— 
I’ve looked out, and I ’ve never seen you dancing with Rosamund once.” 

Mr. Travanger started and said something she did not quite catch. 

“Her programme was nearly full before I could get near her,” he 
excused himself in a voice which was almost irritable. “She gave me 
the fifth extra. I assure you I am looking forward to that.” 

“Well, I hope you’ll make the most of it,” said Diana, turning 
her gray eyes upon him in surprise at his changed tone. “Do please 
make the most of it.” 

Mr. Travanger was silent for a few minutes, then he turned round, 
resting his arm along the back of the seat. 

“Do you want me to make love to your sister to-night?” he asked 
in such a queer voice that Diana stared at him in horror. 
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“T don’t want you to do anything against your own better judgment, 
Mr. Travanger,” she replied with dignity. 

“No? Would you like me to leave you now and look for your sis- 
ter? Suppose I could rearrange our programmes and induce her to give 
me some of the dances I have arranged with you? Suppose I get her 
partners to accept you as a substitute? Would that satisfy you?” ~- 

Diana sat up white and shocked by his tone. 

Travanger rose and stood looking moodily down at her. 

“You have only to command me,” he said. . 

Diana choked down a sob. He saw that her eyes were wet, her 
pretty lips trembling. She must have said something awful, she 
thought, to make him speak to her like this, in this hard, unfeeling 
voice. 

He watched her for a minute, then sighed impatiently and held out 
his arm. 

“ My dear child,” he said in a tone of fatherly reproof, “we must 
go in. The dance is beginning. There is a dew falling and a mist 
rising. Not a rose-colored mist either,” he added lightly. 
“ No,” said Diana sorrowfully. “It certainly is n’t.” 
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x. 

Sue tried to shake off the chilled, disappointed feeling which crept 
into her heart, but perhaps she was, after all, a little tired. She tried 
to cheer up and chatter with her partners as she had been doing all the 
evening, and she looked forward eagerly to her next dance with Peter, 
when everything should be put right. She would humbly apologize for 
the tactless way she had worried him, and for her stupid want of faith 
and insulting doubts. She would soon get him to make up their 
quarrel. 

Could it be called a quarrel? Oh, no! “ Misunderstanding” was 
the word. She must have been very stupid to make his voice seem so 
cold and changed. Number twenty was his. It was a waltz. Her 
partner left her to find one of the Misses Stevenage, and she waited in the 
alcove out of the drawing-room. They were playing the Waldteufel 
waltz she was so fond of. Why did he waste half of it like this? Her 
foot impatiently kept time to the music for a few rounds, then she got 

: up and went into the hall. Perhaps he could n’t find her. It was silly 
to hide herself like that at the beginning of a dance. No, he was not 
waiting at the foot of the stairs. She suddenly remembered his last 
words. Had he really gone to try to arrange his programme with 
Rosamund? Her sister was not dancing yet; but, then, neither was 
Peter. Sitting out together. Ah, that’s what they were doing. Mr. 
Sullivan passed her with an ice in his hand and disappeared into the 


garden. 
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Irene called out to her in a laughing voice, teasing her for her 
deserted appearance. She knew she looked absurdly forlorn, and sud- 
denly she felt that the situation was unbearable, and turned and fled 
up to her own room. 

She was going to enjoy those next Lancers with that little officer boy 
who was so jolly and energetic, with all her might. This was an excel- 
lent opportunity to make those side curls fee] safer before she let herself 
be involved in anything violent. 

When she came down three dances had passed, and her last disap- 
pointed partner was complaining to Irene of somebody’s nursery man- 
ners. Peter was not dancing, or to be seen; neither was Rosamund. 
How well he must be making up for lost time, Diana told herself crossly. 
“It’s time he did.” But she wondered why she was so annoyed with 
him. He might have told her that he really meant to do what he said. 
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Rosamund, coming into her bedroom at three o’clock to say good- 
night to her sister, found her sitting by the window without attempting 
to undress,—cold and pale and dissolving at a kiss into tears and sobs. 

“You ’re overtired,” Rosamund said briskly, beginning to unfasten 
her dress. “ You ’ve looked so sweet all the evening, Pussy.” 

“How do you know?” Diana asked with a sniff. “ You’ve never 
seen me.” 

“Haven’t I?” Rosamund smiled faintly. ‘“ You don’t know.” 

“Where have you been? I never saw you dancing once after 
supper.” 

Rosamund was silent. She unpinned the fair curls and took off the 
velvet fillet; brushed her sister’s thick hair and plaited it in two long 
braids, then took the child in her arms and held her tightly for a few 
minutes with her cheek pressed against the soft pale hair and wet face. 

“Don’t scold me to-night, Pussy,” she said in a queer little voice. 
“ Di—my own dear—tell me that you want me to be happy! Tell me 
that I must be happy! Tell me that I am sure to be happy!” 

Diana started, grew rigid, and suddenly felt an icy, invisible barrier 
creep in between her and her adored sister. What was it? What did 
it mean? Oh, how Peter must have been making hay to-night! 

“Of course I want you to be happy,” she said in a cross voice. 
“That ’s why——” She stopped. 

Rosamund kissed her again and laughed. Diana saw that the black 
eyes were full of tears when she turned to the light. 

“Good night, Pussy, good-night.” 

And then again as she stood in the doorway between the two rooms, 
and looked at her sister so strangely, so wistfully— 

“ Good-by, my own dear. Good-by.” 
“ Oh—good-night,” said Diana in her sleepy, unhappy voice, and 
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Rosamund sighed and said no more, but went quietly into her own 
room, and shut the door. 


It was a very late breakfast the next morning, and the girls were 
pale and heavy-eyed at eleven o’clock. Irene had quite a large house- 
party now—so many people were staying on after the dance. She offered 
an absent cheek to Diana to kiss, and went on with a complaint she 


was making to her husband. 

“Both of them—by the seven train. It was simply boorish of 
Peter to go off in such a way, and as for that man——” 

“Ts anything the matter?” Diana asked. She hadn’t slept very 
well and felt tired and irritable. 

“ Oh—Peter’s gone again,” said his sister sharply. “And Mr. 
Sullivan too. I don’t know whether Peter means to come back or not. 
I never knew such manners. Mr. Sullivan left a polite note of farewell, 
but I really think he might have had the decency to tell me last night.” 

“T believe his boat sails a week earlier than he expected,” her hus- 
band said. “ There was a letter for him by the last post, and I rather 
fancy it upset him a bit. He was very queer altogether last night. I 
expect he had letters to write and all his packing to do after he went 
upstairs. He disappeared pretty early.” 

Diana was quite indifferent to the goings and comings of Mr. Sulli- 
van, who had seemed a supercilious and preoccupied person—“ too clever 
by half,” as Irene said—but she felt very choky and disinclined for 
breakfast when she found that Peter Travanger had gone again—this 
time perhaps for good. He might have made it up before he went. 
Perhaps Rosamund had refused him. Well, it was all his own fault 
if she had. What was the good of neglecting a girl for weeks, and then 
trying violently to make up for lost time in one evening? 

Chaos again in her young mind. What did she want? Breakfast 
perhaps. She attacked it and found that she was hungry, after all. 
How late Rosamund was! It wasn’t like her. “And it isn’t as if 
she had danced much,” Mrs. Merillian said disapprovingly. 

Unable to wait for her any longer, Diana went up and knocked at 
her sister’s door at twelve o’clock. There was no answer, and she 
went in. 

“She is up, then,” she said in surprise, for the bed was empty. 
There was her morning tray with tea and one thin piece of bread and 
butter. A housemaid coming in to do the room, Diana asked her where 
her sister was. The maid stared. 

“ She got up early, miss. She rang for tea at half past six. There 
was no one up but Janet, and she brought it just as Miss Endellyon was 
going out. She went in the motor, I think, because Janet said she ’d 
put her big white coat on and the white silk bonnet.” 
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Diana flew down to Irene. 

“Did you know that Rosamund was going off for the day?” she 
cried. “Has she gone to the convent? Where else could she?” 

Irene was thunderstruck and very cross. No, she knew nothing 
about it, of course. Her guests never paid her the compliment of 
notifying her of their eccentric movements. 

“But it’s so queer,” said Diana, in wondering tones. “Why go 
so early if it’s only to the convent? ” 

Irene went out to the motor, which was waiting at the door to take 
her husband up to town, and spoke to the chauffeur. 

The man, in rather injured tones, said that he had waited at the 
gate with the car for Mr. Travanger and another gentleman and then 
taken them to the station together. 

“Not Miss Endellyon?” Irene asked in surprise. 

“We picked Miss Endellyon up at the corner. She’d come the 
short cut across the garden to the side gate.” 

“T see.” Irene went in, but did not tell Diana more than that 
Rosamund had gone off for the day somewhere, and would probably be 
back soon. This was a pity, because Diana began to get horribly 
anxious. What could be the reason of this queer behavior? She went 
back to her sister’s room and found that she had taken her little hand- 
bag with her, and her silver toilet things. She wasn’t coming back 
that night, then? Where could she be going? She had been so 
miserable lately, and so quiet and queer all day yesterday. Diana 
remembered how she had stood in the doorway and said “ Good-by.” 
She remembered the strange look in her eyes. 

Irene was not anxious at all, but she was puzzled and vaguely sus- 
picious. Rosamund had not confided in her and she felt slighted and 
angry. She didn’t attempt to comfort Diana, and indeed treated the 
poor child almost as if she too had been in disgrace. It was an awful 
day. 

It was not until after dinner that Diana found the little note lying 
on the table by Rosamund’s bedside. It had evidently been hidden by 
the tray in the morning. 

She tore it open clumsily and with a swiftly beating heart. 


My own Pussy, 

You must forgive me for leaving you like this, but I have been 
persuaded that it is best for both of us that I should say “ good-by ” 
to-night, and that you should know nothing till all is over. I was 
breaking my heart. It was killing me. Either the convent or the 
grave—it was death before me whichever I chose, and I had to make 
a quick choice. Don’t be angry with my choice. It is a miserable 
world, and I suppose one is best out of it. Good-by, my darling Di, 
my own little sister. 


Your Rosamunp. 
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Diana dropped the letter with trembling fingers and stared before 
her with wild eyes. She tried to read it again, but she found that that 
was impossible. Something had happened to her eyes, for she could n’t 
see. She rose to her feet and the room swam round her. She tried 
to make sense of the silly words hammering at her brain, but it refused 
to come. 

Presently the walls stood still; the dressing-table was not standing 
on end and rocking at her. Her agony grew keener, her mind clearer. 
What did it mean? What had Rosamund done? 

“ Either the convent or the grave. . . . A miserable world and 
one is best out of it . . . out of it.” Why, she must mean—— 
Diana jumped up and rushed into her room, flung open the wardrobe 
feverishly, and pulled out a coat. There was a lace scarf on the bed. 
She flung it over her head, struggled into the coat, and ran downstairs 
with Rosamund’s letter in her hand. 

In the hall Irene’s guests were standing about chatting and fur- 
tively watching some one who had just arrived ; some one who had been 
greeted rather coolly by their hostess, and of whom Irene was asking 
sharp questions in an indignant voice. 

But they stopped speaking and the two fell back as Diana ran along 
the gallery, calling Irene frantically by name. 

It was Peter who had just come in. He watched her and frowned. 
The pale child in her big white coat rushing down the wide staircase 
into the hall broke up the groups standing there in sudden panic by the 
horror in her wide eyes; her red parted lips, her panting breath. 

“Trene!” she cried. “ Rosamund—Rosamund—Rosamund——” 

Irene tried to take her hand, to soothe her, but the terrified child 
shook her off. 

“ Rosamund ’s gone!” cried she. “She’s gone to kill herself! I 
know she meant to kill herself. Please—please—somebody help me to 
go and find her before it’s too late.” 

“Hush! Hush!” Irene murmured compassionately. “My dear, 
it’s all right. You must n’t get excited like this. The poor little 
thing ’s quite overwrought. Late hours—ah, no more dances for you, 


madam.” 
“She’s dead!” Diana dropped her hands despairingly and stared 


at the red sunset through the open door. 
“Tell her,” said Irene quickly, looking at her brother. 
Travanger moved forward. The others, half-smiling, half compas- 


sionate, made way for him. 
“ Come here, Diana,” said he quietly. ‘ Come out into the veranda 


with me. I have a message for you.” 
“Tt is perfectly incredible ”—Irene turned a perplexed face to her 


husband—“ is n’t it?” 
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“Tt is rather,” said he. “Even the convent, one would have 
thought——” 
“ Oh, it won’t bear thinking of!” Irene cried. 


XI. 

Perer put her in the corner of the comfortable divan which had 
been left there from the night before and sat down beside her, trying to 
find a way to begin. He wanted to comfort her, yet he did n’t quite see 
how he was going to manage it. The easiest way of opening the matter 
seemed to him impossible under the circumstances. 

The poor child broke the silence herself by asking in frightened tones 
what he had meant by “a message.” 

“ Why, I have a message to you from your sister,” he said. 

“From Rosamund?” in a joyful little voice. “Oh, then she’s 
not dead?” 

“Dead?” Travanger laughed. “No, she’s not dead. Dead in- 
deed! She’s married.” 

Diana stared at him. 

“Married? Rosamund? Oh!” 

“Married this morning,” said Peter calmly. “ First by a regis- 
trar, who performed a short, simple ceremony and finished by saying, 
‘Be kind to her. Life is very difficult,’ and then in a Catholic Church 
by special license and her own Father Dougherty. I assure you, she’s 
very much married.” 

“Married! To—to you? ”—turning amazed, scared eyes upon his 
face. 

Peter iaughed in spite of himself at her absurd question. 

“ Well—hardly. I should n’t be here, should 1? No, she’s married 
to Sullivan. She’s going out with him next Monday. That’s why 
it’s been done in such a hurry. They’re mad. I think they’re both 
mad.” 

Poor Diana asked him in faltering tones to please go on telling her 
what he meant, for it was all so terribly hard to understand. 

“Well——”’_ Peter roused himself to a cheerful tone. “It’s this 
way, Miss Di. They’ve been tremendously fond of each other for a 
long time. I’ve never seen a man so tragically changed by a love affair 
as poor Sullivan was. He was such a decent chap once. And a year 
ago some one suddenly made mischief between them. I’ve only the 
vaguest idea of what it was, but I believe Miss Le Breton—little cat !— 
told him that Rosamund thought he only wanted her because she was 
rich. You know your sister does speak—or used to—pretty freely 
about the people who admire her. You know, for instance, what she 
told you—what she told Irene—about Dick Hereford and young 
Gray?” 
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“Yes!” cried Diana sharply. “Of course I know. And she was 
quite right about them.” 

“Yes?” He raised his eyebrows incredulously—insultingly, she 
thought. How disagreeable he was about Rosamund! How disagree- 
able about everything now’! 

“You can imagine,” he went on, “that to a sensitive, honorable 
man like Sullivan, such a suspicion was simply a blow from a dagger— 
a poisoned dagger, for it began to rankle at once. Of course your sister 
never said it about him—at any rate, not after she knew him—and 
when he went away she seems to have broken her heart over it in the 
same insane way that he did. And it was natural that she, with the 
charming suspicion all ready, should think that he had gone away 
because he had heard that she would lose her money when she went into 
the convent. As a matter of fact, Sullivan is quite comfortably off, 
and he neither knew nor cared twopence about your sister’s precious for- 
tune, but he was frantically in love with her, and he seemed to go to 
pieces altogether when the blow fell. I didn’t know the other side, 
naturally, and I was furious with Miss Endellyon for the way she’d 
broken him up. I was very fond of him, you see, and I could do nothing 
to help him. There they were, separated forever, it seemed, by their 
cursed imaginations and their silly pride, fretting themselves to 
shadows, and no one could do anything, because no one knew the rights 
of it all. Then I met you”—he smiled kindly at her—“and you 
asked me to help you. You remember how reluctant I was at first, and 
how ready I was after I had heard your sister’s name? Even before 
I knew about the money I saw a chance——” 

“Yes.” She remembered, Diana said in a low voice. 

“Well,” said Peter, “we have helped them, and this is how we 
did it. Here is the result. Your sister is saved. It’s all your 
doing. You asked me to save her from the convent, so I went off and 
put the matter plainly to poor Sullivan. When I realized about that 
wretched fortune of hers, the affair was easy enough.” 

“ But I never guessed,” she murmured, still bewildered. “I thought 
she hated him. They were always quarrelling.” 

“ Only explaining things,” he assured her. “I admit that at times 
the explanations seemed a little heated. But they ’re all right now.” 

“Oh!” Diana fiercely turned on him as her loss struck her. “ But 
I did n’t mean in ths way. I did n’t want her to marry a disagreeable, 
conceited old thing who would carry her off to horrible savage lands to 
be eaten by cannibals! ” 


Peter smiled. 
“T don’t think he will allow her to be eaten,” said he cheerfully. 


“Not yet. He’ll probably change his destination a little, now that he 
no longer wishes to die a violent death. Don’t you worry about those 
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two, Miss Di. I rather think ”—he hesitated a little—“ I rather fancy 
that it’s the Happy Islands they are making for just now. In fact ”— 
here he sighed and stopped, with a whimsical glance at her—“ one might 
almost envy them——” 

But the tumult in Diana’s heart was not to be stilled by such 
sophistry as this. 

“T expect you are thinking of your wasted opportunities now?” 
she said bitterly. 

“T am,” he admitted with a rueful look and another sigh. 

“ When I think of the chance I gave her of being married and saved 
by a man who was young and good-looking and even nice—some- 
times——” 

“Thank you,” he murmured in a tone quite devoid of gratitude. 
“Oh, thank you!” 

“ And she’s thrown it all away, entirely, I’m afraid, through your 
carelessness and utter want of interest, and she’s gone and married 


“Don’t,” he said gravely. “ Sullivan’s my friend, you know—and 
your brother.” 

“Oh!” She sank back appalled. 

Travanger looked at her sadly. She was in a miserable mood to- 
night, he thought, a difficult, perplexing, disconcerting mood to deal 
with. Where was the innocent, happy child of yesterday afternoon ? 


“And yet your dreams, as mine, in disarray 
Must pass and melt and vanish—you shall say 
I was a fool that held the gray world’s guise 
Color of Rose.” 


He quoted the lines half mischievously, half sadly. 

Diana looked at him with wonder. 

“You know those verses? ” 

“Yes,” said Peter modestly. 

“Oh! Then he did copy them out of a book ”— in acutely dis- 
appointed tones. 

“He! Who?” Peter asked in surprise. 

“Mr. Hereford. He sent them to me all neatly typed on my 
birthday. Wasn’t it sweet of him?” 

“Very.” Peter seemed disconcerted. “Oh, very sweet!” 

“Tt was queer,” she said. “ He quite snubbed me when he was here, 
yet he did a charming thing to make up for it. You never know, do 
you?” 

“No,” said he sadly. “ You never know.” 

“People are nice, Mr. Travanger, even if they are mercenary at 
heart.” 
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“Some people,” he admitted gloomily. “But they weren’t very 
goed verses.” 

“They were lovely!” Diana cried warmly. “I never read any- 
thing so beautiful. He’s sent heaps of verses to Rosamund—his 
own original ones, too, but none of them so lovely as those. I expect 
it was because he copied them out of a book, don’t you?” 

“Very likely,” agreed Peter meekly. 

“Sometimes,” the girl went on sorrowfully, “I wish I had n’t 
put those two to the test. I would much rather not know the worst 
of people. Do you know that I told them both—Mr. Gray and Mr. 
Hereford—the awful truth about Rosamund’s money?” 

“Yes, I knew. They came to me in great agitation to ask if it 
was true.” 

“Did you tell them?” 

“Yes; I had to.” 

“ And then when they knew they slunk off by the first train next 
morning! Worms!” 

“They had to,” said Peter calmly. “Even a worm turns when 
there ’s no other way open for a rejected lover. What else could they 
do, Miss Di, but slink off? ” 

“T—I beg your pardon ” she faltered, hardly able to believe 
her ears. “ Rejected? I don’t understand.” 

“Your sister refused them both. They went and asked her the 
night before. They both proposed to her directly they found out that 
she was not an heiress. They had never dared to do it before. Your 
sister has somehow got the reputation of being an heiress. It’s very 
unfortunate.” 

Poor Diana! 

“T’m—I’m afraid I was rather unjust to them,” she faltered. 

He was silent for a minute; then: 

“You aren’t always very just, are you? But one forgives the 
intolerance of youth.” 

“ But they told me quite frankly what they should do if they sud- 
denly discovered the girl they loved to be poor,” she cried pettishly. 
“ How could they be so insincere? ” 

Peter smiled. “That was when the case was a purely abstract one, 
was n’t it? When it became a personal one they acted as their young 
hearts prompted them. They are very young.” 

Diana rose shakily. 

“Oh! I—TI think Ill go in,” she said miserably. “I think some- 
times, Mr. Travanger, that it’s rather dreadful to be very young.” 

Peter rose too and sighed. 

“Wait a minute,” he said. “Don’t go for a minute. I want to 
ask you—— I’m going away again to-morrow. I should like to know 
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if you are really—really angry with me for misleading you about your 
sister ? ” 

“T am very disappointed in you,” said poor Diana blankly. What 
else could she say? 

“You would really have liked—in your honest, inmost heart—look 
at me before you answer—you would really have liked to see me making 
love to your sister? ” 

Scared again, and still more puzzled, Diana stupidly clung desper- 
ately to her one rock. 

“T assure you that nothing would have given me greater pleasure,” 
said she, moving away from him with a pitiful pretense of dignity. 

“Thank you,” said Peter coldly. “That’s all I wanted to know.” 

She crept upstairs to her room subdued and very wretched, but still 
terribly puzzled. She did not know, poor child, that it was her own 
heart she so utterly failed to understand, and, though the meaning of 
Peter’s eyes and curious words stirred it, they quite failed to reach her 
brain. He had said she was too young. It seemed that he was right. 
But what a wretched thing it was to be so young, and so terribly in 
the dark. 

Irene found her crouching on the floor by her bed. She did not 
want to be anything but angry just then. She did not intend to have 
her feelings worked upon, so she said at once in an exasperated tone: 

“Do get up, child! I don’t wonder you’re upset. So am I. 
Rosamund has behaved shockingly to both of us.” 

“She might have told me,” Diana moaned. “She might have 
told me. Oh, I do think she might have told me, Mrs. Merillian! ” 

“She might have told me,” that lady said sharply. “It makes 
one look such a fool! Before the Stevenages too! Every one will know 
now what she’s done. I hate this hole and corner business! Well— 
she Il get no wedding present. But it makes one look such a fool.” 

“T don’t think it matters what outsiders think,” Diana said, with 
a heart-broken sniff. “ What has it got to do with outsiders? ” 

“ Everything has to do with outsiders,” Irene replied impatiently. 
“People are so horrid. They always talk so abominably about this 
kind of thing.” 

She wasn’t really hard-hearted. The girl’s rough fair hair and 
tear-stained face troubled her, and she wondered whether it would 
be best to take her in her arms and pet her, or just go on being firm. 
She had a distrust of sentiment, and chose the latter course—alas, for 
poor Diana, who badly wanted a little mothering just then. 

“Get up from the floor,” said she sternly, “and sit in that chair. 
I want to talk it all over calmly with you. Did Peter give you her 
message? He doesn’t seem to have done. I don’t know what he did 
tell you.” 
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Diana rose wearily as she was bidden. “I don’t think so. I don’t 
remember any message.” 

“ Rosamund sent word that she had wished to tell us both, but that 
the Sullivan man would not allow her to. He was in such a state of 
mind—so desperately afraid that some one would come between them 
again—that she consented to anything to soothe and reassure him on 
account of his shattered nerves. Fancy marrying a man with shat- 
tered nerves! She told Peter that she knew I disliked her husband, 
and that that made it all the more necessary to keep it from me until 
it was too late for me to be disagreeable. Nice for me, wasn’t it? She 
did n’t tell you, because she was afraid you would try to influence her, 
or persuade her not to, and she was so fond of you that she couldn’t 
bear it. She wants you to pack up all her things. She wants me to 
send them on to her. She was afraid of a scene with you—or she 
would have told you. So cheer up—do.” 

“But I was always begging her to marry some one nice,” Diana 
cried. “I was always trying to persuade her not to go into the convent. 
Oh, how cruel of Rosamund!” 

“She wasn’t cruel. We can’t judge her from a sane, every-day 
standpoint! She was mad.” Irene clasped her hands round her knee 
and looked out of the window with a queer little smile. “Quite mad, 
and he was mad too. We can’t judge them, child. Wedaren’t. One is 
mad sometimes. One gets over it, but while it lasts—well, youll 
understand some day!” 

“T’m sure I don’t want to understand! ” Diana said surlily. 

Irene laughed at her, then she grew grave again and spoke sharply: 

“What I want to know is, how you both came to make such an 
absurd and childish mistake about the money.” 

Diana stared at her. 

“The money, Mrs. Merillian?” 

“ Rosamund has always told me,” Mrs. Merillian went on, “ that her 
mother’s money was to go to the convent on her own twenty-first 
birthday, whether she did or not.” 

“ So it is,’ Diana answered. 

“Rubbish!” Irene seemed annoyed. “ Nothing of the kind. If 
Rosamund married instead of carrying out her mother’s wish, her share 
of the money was to go to you, and you were to have half in any case. 
But why keep it a secret? I don’t believe in secrets. I never knew 
such a family as yours for making mysteries out of nothing.” 

“Tt’s not true!” Diana cried. “We were always told—Nurse 
always said——- And Aunty too——” 

“Nurse! Aunty!” Mrs. Merillian laughed. “So that’s where 
your information came from. Mine is more reliable. We might have 
guessed it. The lawyer, your mother’s old lawyer——” 
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“Mr. Prestyn—oh, yes——” 

“Well, he gave Rosamund away this morning, and after she was 
married he told her all about it. Your mother, it seemed, wanted her 
to give up the world; but she evidently didn’t intend that either of 
you should be married for your money. I never heard such a muddle. 
No one was to know about the will until Rosamund took the fatal step, 
the veil or marriage——” 

“T wish I understood!” Poor Diana’s voice was very forlorn. 
Once moxe she felt the deep disadvantage of her youth and ignorance. 
She was certainly not overjoyed by her fortune, and I doubt if she even 
realized it. 

Irene almost sneered. She was so cross. 

“ My good child, you were playing charmingly into your own hands 
when you persuaded your sister to marry. Did n’t you really know?” 

“Mrs. Merillian!” The girl’s alarmed, indignant voice made 
Irene ashamed of herself. She was in a very bad temper, but that was 
no reason why she should tease this poor little distressed thing any 
more. She stooped and kissed the girl and put back her damp strag- 
gling hair with quick kind fingers. 

“ Of course you didn’t. I’m only teasing you. Little goose, you 
knew I was only teasing you. As if I didn’t know that your one 
thought was to make your precious sister happy. You loved her. Well, 
so did I. You wanted her to be happy. I wanted her to be happy too. 
And now she is happy, and yet we are n’t pleased. I suppose the honest 
truth is”—she laughed—“ that we only wanted her to be happy in our 
way or not at all. You can’t get over human nature. Well, good-night, 
my dear. Poor little thing, do cheer up! By the way, you never 
showed me the verses Peter wrote for your birthday.” 

“What?” Diana stared. 

“ Peter’s rondeau,” his sister said, smiling mischievously. “Oh, 
I know you had it, because I sent it in by Janet. I suppose you prefer 
to make a mystery of it—it’s in the blood. Well, good-night—good- 
night. Get to bed at once, there ’s a good child.” 

Trene left a desert and called it peace when she closed the blue bed- 
room door. Diana had something new to think about, a new aspect 
of the case to study. Where were her rose-colored spectacles now? 
she needed them badly. 


XII. 


Yes, Irene had indeed left poor Diana something to think about. 
Mr. Travanger had written those verses. Mr. Travanger! Oh, how 
much he had liked her once, and how bitterly he despised her now! 
Ever since the night of the dance, when he had begun to behave to 
her in this extraordinary manner, she had been trying to find out a 
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possible cause for the distressing change. Why had he suddenly become 
so cold; so queer; so cruel? What had she done? She really and 
truly had not the slightest idea. And now his sister’s thoughtless words 
had brought a suggestion with them. It was incredible that he should 
suppose her a mercenary, self-seeking little wretch, but, alas, in this new 
gray world she had discovered, it was quite possible, quite possible. 
She was beginning to see that all sorts of horrible things were possible 
now ; while only a few days ago she had believed in every one, and one’s 
life appeared one long, happy adventure in countries as delightful 
as they were strange. For three nights she had cried herself to sleep. 
First because she had sent Rosamund’s friends away, and her faith in 
human nature had been so rudely shaken by the conduct of the two 
young men, Kentish Gray and Dick Hereford. How she had mis- 
judged them, poor boys! It only made her more miserable to think 
how she had misjudged them. Last night she had cried because—why 
had she cried last night? Was it because Peter had been cross, or 
because he had been obedient? Had he been so obedient, after all? 
Had he been with Rosamund? No; Rosamund must have been arrang- 
ing her dreadful, devastating plans with Mr. Sullivan all the evening. 
Then where had Mr. Travanger gone instead of dancing with her? 
He had preferred solitude in the garden to her company. Irene said 
he had done all the law business for Mr. Sullivan and Rosamund. 
He had found out about the money then, and when she—Diana—tried 
to persuade him to marry her sister, he had supposed—oh, horror! 

She thought and thought and worried and worried and then gave 
up and cried. She tossed and turned and shook up her damp hot 
pillow and got out of bed to tuck her bed-clothes in at the foot where 
she had picked them out in her agony of mind, and then as soon as she 
was comfortable in bed she began her worrying all over again. A 
hundred thousand gray demons of remorse and despair came out to 
taunt her with her ignorance, her folly, her youth. Oh, it was a cheer- 
ful kind of a night, I can tell you! “ The worst of it is,” she said, sit- 
ting up and addressing the gray, square window opposite, “he’s going 
by the seven train in the morning and never coming back. I know he’s 
not coming back. He will never know the truth. No one will ever tell 
him that I didn’t try to persuade him to marry Rosamund because 
I wanted the money all for myself. No one will ever tell him that I 
only wanted her to be happy because life was so jolly. It isn’t jolly 
now. He thinks I did it to be rich. What’s the good of money? 
Oh, what brutes men are!” His verses were under her pillow, where 
she had put them when she went to bed. She switched on the electric 
light and read them with a miserable relish, the tears rolling down 
her cheeks all the time. How utterly he had changed since he wrote 
them ! 
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Then—only then—shall she whom dreams betray, 
Who saw her castles crumble and decay, 

Little expecting, where the ruin lies, 

Behold a spacious, sun-kissed palace rise, 
And find the summer more, far more, than May 
Color of Rose! 


“T don’t believe it,” she cried bitterly. “It’s all a silly lie. Just 
like poetry. Life’s a hollow mockery. It’s a vale of tears. It’s dust 
and ashes. It’s a pitfall and asnare.” And it was while she was fling- 
ing these well-worn sentiments at the empty air that she finally fell 
asleep. 

When she awoke a maid was standing beside her with her tea. The 
blind was up and a gray veil of rain hung over everything. She looked 
at her watch. It was eight o’clock. She hastily swallowed a scalding 
cup of tea, and as her hateful memories rushed back to her she suddenly 
resolved what todo. If only she was in time! 

“Did Mr. Travanger go by the seven train?” 

“No, miss; he’s only just gone. He’s going to catch the 8.45.” 

“ Not in the motor?” 

“ No, miss ; in the dog-cart. Mr. Merillian wanted the motor to take 
him to Perrinfleet. He’s going too in ten minutes.” 

“He is, is he?” Diana flashed out of bed and plunged into a cold 
bath in the bathroom next door. She brushed out her hair, tied it 
hastily with a black ribbon, for there was no time now to put it up; 
huddled herself into a serge frock which was easy to fasten; and tore 
out of the room, wriggling into her big coat as she went. Mr. Merril- 
lian was breakfasting alone with his morning paper when the agitated 
girl rushed into the room. 

“Oh!” she cried, “I want the motor. I must have the motor. 
I want to catch Mr. Travanger before he goes. It’s most important 
that I should see Mr. Travanger before he goes.” 

“Upon my word!” Mr. Merillian eyed her with amused surprise. 

“ Do let me have the motor! ” begged poor Diana wildly. “I shall 
go mad if I don’t do something at once to put an awful mistake right.” 

“My good child ”—he rose and moved a chair for her—“ you can’t 
go out in this rain without breakfast.” 

Diana distractedly tied on her hat. “ Don’t speak to me of food,” 
she cried. “It would choke me. Ill take a piece of toast, if you 
like, and eat it on the way. The car’s ready—I saw it at the door. 
I shall just be in time. Oh, you will let me, won’t you? No business 
of yours can possibly be as important as mine is to me! ” 

“Why not write?” he asked, to tease her. But he liked the girl, 
and meant to let her have her own way. “ Why not write?” 

Diana shook her head. A slow tear stole down her cheek, and she 
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gazed imploringly at him. Mr. Merillian was touched. His business 
could wait an hour, he supposed, and it was a detestable morning any- 
how. What an excitable baby the girl was! But it was possible that 
he, and Irene too, knew more of the mysteries of Diana’s heart than 
she did herself. 

“ Off you go, then!” 

She needed no further permission to fly across the hall and down the 
steps, and call, “ Station please,” to the chauffeur. This important per- 
son hesitated, demurred, but catching a smiling nod from his master 
at the window, he tucked her in and set off at a good pace. 

Diana sat with rigid hands and burning eyes, staring down the long, 
wet white road. The piece of toast lay damp and unheeded on the seat 
beside her. Her veil was on one side. She had no gloves, and over 
everything lay that depressing mist of fine rain. 

Mr. Travanger was stepping into his first-class compartment when 
a frantic cry of “ Oh, do wait a minute!” reached his ears, and Diana 
Endellyon ran up to him out of the gray mist. He came forward and 
gravely shook her cold hand, but now that she had found him, the 
poor child could hardly speak. His inquiring eyes sadly disconcerted 
her. What had she come for? Words came to her at last with a rush. 

“TI didn’t know about the money,” she said breathlessly. “We 
did n’t any of us know about the money. I didn’t do it to get the 
money. I could n’t have done it, could I, when I did n’t know?” 

“T don’t know anything,” said Peter quietly. She eyed him wist- 
fully, then went on: 

“T could see you were offended with me, but I had n’t the slightest 
notion what it was all about until Irene told me——” 

“ What did Irene tell you?” He turned aside to buy a damp paper 
from a boy who was pestering him. 

“That—that Mr. Prestyn told you that I was to have all Mother’s 
money if Rosamund married.” 

“ Well, what of it? ” said Peter in surprise. 

“What of it?” 

“T mean, what’s it got to do with you and me.” 

Diana flushed. 

“T knew, directly she told me, what you must have been thinking 
of me—I knew that directly you found out about the money you’d 
suspected me of wanting you to marry Rosamund on purpose that I 
might have it all.” 

“My good child!” Peter stared at her, then smiled in spite of 
himself. “My good child, what a lurid imagination you must have! ” 

“Yes,” Diana pursued tearfully; “nothing else could have made 
you so cold and cruel and—and you cut all your dances with me——” 
Her voice broke, but Peter’s face began to change. He looked up and 
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down the platform. Already the porters were banging the doors. He 
was forced to a decision. 

“T’ll go on by the next,” said he, pulling his bag out onto the 
platform and smiling reassuringly at her. “We must thresh this im- 
portant question out thoroughly. How did you come?” 

“Tn the car,” said Diana brokenly. “ But I sent it back. I took 
it away from Mr. Merillian. I commandeered it—almost—and I 
thought I ought to send it back. I meant to walk home.” 

“In the wet—with that heavy coat—and those kid slippers. Upon 
my word!” said Peter warmly. “It’s time you grew up. Bother the 
old money! ” 

“T had to tell you,” said Diana doggedly. “If I had n’t, I should 
have gone mad. And I have grown up.” 

He seemed plunged into thought for some seconds. 

“Well, we ’d better go into the Green Dragon and find a fire,” said 
he at last, decidedly. “ Perhaps it’s as well you came after all. Had 
any breakfast? ” 

“A piece of toast—at least——” She saw it in her mind’s eye, a 
sodden brown mass on the drab cushions, for the chauffeur to find and 
swear at. “But I did n’t exactly eat it,” she admitted truthfully. 

The Green Dragon luckily had an empty coffee-room and a fire, 
because it was cold and wet. Yes, they could have bacon and eggs, 
ham and eggs, or a chop. A chop would do, and coffee for two please. 

Peter helped her out of her wet coat, shook it, and hung it over 
the back of a chair to dry. Then he untied her damp and sticky veil 
and shook that and put that to dry, too. 

“Tt ’ll all crinkle up——”"_ Diana was obliged to laugh. She took 
off her hat herself, and shook out her fleece of wet fair hair. 

“Don’t tie it up till it’s time to go,” Peter requested, then he 
repented of his request and begged her to plait it rigidly on top. “I 
don’t want you to look so young,” he said. “ Will you please make an 
effort to look as grown-up as possible? ” 

Diana did as she was told, with a soft, giggling little laugh, and 
began to cheer up. What a good thing that she had come! “I should 
have been suicidal by now,” she told herself. “ And he’s not angry— 
he’s not angry—he ’s no 

“ Now tell me exactly why you came to the station,” he commanded, 
as he poured out her coffee. : 

Diana did so at full length. She also gave him a detailed descrip- 
tion of her agonies of mind on that long white night. “I could n’t 
bear another,” she finished. “You must see, Mr. Travanger, that 
something had to be done at once. I could n’t bear it.” 

“Could n’t bear what?” He did n’t spare her. 

“ That you should think me such a hateful little wretech-——” 
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“Did it matter what I thought?” he said, narrowly watching her 
earnest face. “I can hardly believe that it mattered.” 

“Mattered!” Diana cried. “Why, you’re my friend. You’ve 
been good to me. You wrote those lovely verses. I’ve never thanked 
you for those lovely verses. You did help Rosamund, in your own 
way. I’ve only just realized that. It wasn’t a very attractive way, 
but I’m sure you meant it all for the best.” She finished her little 
speech with an air of magnanimity which amused him considerably. 

“T could n’t help you in any other way,” he said in a low voice, 
leaning his elbows on the table and staring at the cloth. Diana’s gray 
eyes were full upon him as he spoke. 

“Why not in my way?” she asked simply. He lifted his head and 
looked at her. The look stirred, puzzled, even alarmed her, but still 
she did n’t understand. 

“You are so young,” Peter said with an impatient sigh. “Oh, why 
are you so young?” 

“T can’t help it”—wistfully. “I’m not so very young. I’m 
eighteen.” 

Peter rose and walked to the fire, to stand looking down at the ugly 
tiled hearth. 

“ Eighteen,” he said gently. “And an enchanted princess living 
in a magic tower with windows of rose-colored glass. Supposing a 
weather-beaten, storm-bound wanderer were to come knocking at the 
door—do you think——-” He stopped and sighed impatiently. “What 
is the good? ” he asked himself. 

“Go on please.” Diana had risen, too, but he did n’t look at her. 
He was afraid to look at her. “ Do go on.” 

“Do you think you would hear his knocking? ” 

Silence ; then very quietly the girl answered him: 

“Tf a person had always lived behind rose-colored glass, Mr. Tra- 
vanger, do you suppose she ’d know all at once what the—the wanderer 
wanted——” 

Amazed at the quickness of the change, the marvellous awakening 
which he had not dared to hope for, Peter raised his head again and 
gazed intently at her flushed face. But his gaze disturbed her, and 
she sat down to cover her eyes with her hands. 

“Would she let him in?” Peter desperately went on with his 
fairy-tale. “Diana, dé you think she would let him in?” 

Diana’s voice broke as she answered him. 

“Perhaps he could n’t come in. Perhaps the only thing she could 
do would be to break the rose-colored glass and———” She stopped 
suddenly. 

Peter resisted an impulse; then he came up to the table and sat 
down beside it. He didn’t want to shock her, or even surprise her, 
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but he did want to know, and at last he confronted her with the naked 
truth. 

“T love you,” he said quietly. “I fell in love with you when I 
first saw you sitting on the wall with your hair covered with white 
cherry blossom. How could I make love to your sister when all the 
time I wanted to make love to you, and dare n’t do it because you were 
so young?” 

If Diana had at first been slow of understanding she was making 
up for it now. 

“Then, why were you so cross with me?” she asked, childishly 
trying to gain time. 

Peter almost laughed. 

“Because you wouldn’t see. Because you were always thinking 
about your sister. Because you would n’t understand. You would n’t 
be happy yourself—at least, not in the way I wanted you to. You 
would n’t let me be happy. At last,” he sighed, “I thought it must be 
because you were indifferent to me. I thought it was because you 
looked upon me as a tiresome, middle-aged friend who might have 
been useful to you and had failed.” 

“Don’t!” Diana’s voice was hardly audible. He sat quite still, 
with his elbows on the table, anxiously watching her. He didn’t 
understand her. He didn’t know yet whether she thoroughly under- 
stood him. She was certainly a child—but she was a woman too, and 
she ought to know her own heart. But he forbore to press her and 
waited. Diana, with her head in a whirl, wished he would go on and 
give her time to think. Yet everything was changed; for she did 
understand ; she did know. 

“T think,” said she at last, staring at the table-cloth, “ that it is very 
sad to be so young.” 

“Sad?” He raised his eyebrows. “ Eighteen—an enchanted prin- 
cess in a magic tower with rose-colored windows. Oh, Diana, when the 
weary stranger comes knocking at the door, asking to be let in——” 

“No,” Diana said, after a moment’s thought. “She could n’t let 
him in. You can never come in again when you ’ve once escaped from 
your magic tower—and I’m glad of it, because it’s better outside.” 

He looked inquiringly at her. She had changed so suddenly from 
understanding nothing, to understanding it all. 

“Tt’s sad to be so young,” she said, “and it’s sad to be shut up in 
towers of ignorance. It’s sad and bewildering too. Don’t you see? 
To be told that one looks through rose-colored glass because one finds 
the world a jolly place, because one finds people nice. And it’s not 
true—I ’ve broken the rose-colored windows, and I thought at first 
that the world was all gray and horrible, and that the gray light was 

worse than the rose-colored light and not so true. I was told that 
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people were nearly always horrid—that they nearly always did horrid 
things—but they don’t. Rosamund was wrong—utterly wrong. 
Mrs. Merillian was wrong, too. Rosamund thought Mr. Grey 
and Mr. Hereford wanted her for her money—yet directly they 
knew she hadn’t a penny in the world, they went like a shot 
and asked her to marry them. She thought Mr. Sullivan was 
mercenary, yet he’d never even thought of the hateful money. It’s 
the same with everything. Aunt James is wrong, too. She said the 
nuns and priests would try to persuade Rosamund to be a nun to get 
her money. Yet they didn’t. They wanted her to stay in the world 
and be happy. If people are nice, they are nice, whatever their relig- 
ions may be. And people aren’t horrid. They ’re kind and good and 
unselfish. Why, even you——” She stopped and studied his atten* 
tive face gravely. “I thought you were not keeping your word and 
trying to help me—I thought you were thinking unkind things of me— 
and all the time——” Her steady voice faltered a little. 

“ All the time I loved you,” Peter said gently. She hid her face 
in her hands, and he longed to take her in his arms and tell her again 
how much he had loved her all the time; but he was afraid. 

“ Answer me, Diana,” he said at last. 

She drew a deep sigh, then pushed back her chair and smiled 
confidingly across the table at him, so that he took fresh courage and 
came quite near to her. Then she held out both her hands with a 
charming childish abandon. 

“Take me,” she said. “There is no more rose-colored glass. I 
have come outside my tower. It’s time I came outside.” 

“Into the dark?” he asked half sadly, half amused as he took her. 

“No,” said the child gravely, as she lifted her face to be kissed. 


* Into the sunshine and fresh air.” 


BATTLE 
BY THOMAS E. BURKE 


A million blades fast follow to the quest. 
But now the day is o’er, the din has ceased ; 
One crimson blade waves faintly in the west. 


D°s bares a silver sabre in the east; 
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THOSE NERVES 
By George Lincoln Walton, M.D. 


THE HUMAN SENSITIVE-PLANT 


THE FIRST OF THREE IMPORTANT PAPERS—A POPULAR DISCUSSION OF 
NERVOUS DISORDERS, REAL OR IMAGINARY, BY THE AUTHOR OF THAT 
HELPFUL LITTLE BOOK, “ WHY WORRY? ” 


For many a grave and learned clerk 
And many a gay unlettered spark 
With curious touch examines me, 
If I can feel as well as he; 
And when I bend, retire and shrink, 
Says, “ Well, ’t is more than one would think! ” 
Thus life is spent (oh, fie upon’t!) 
In being touched, and crying “ Don’t!” 
—CowPER. 
LADY with “nerves” chanced, on a railway journey not long 
A since, to occupy the coach immediately following the smoker. 
After the shade had been drawn to protect her eyes from the 
glare, an undiluted whiff of the not always fragrant weed was wafted 
through the door. The handkerchief was promptly applied to the nose, 
and from this time no air was inhaled except through the cambric 
filter. Arrival at her destination freeing her at last from this uncom- 
fortable situation, she hurried from the train, sank into her automobile, 
and drew a long breath of content—from an atmosphere charged with 
gasoline. 

Has this individual a natural antipathy for tobacco and a craving 
for gasoline? Probably not. It is rather her idea of the fitness of 
things, and her prior associations, that render the one obnoxious and 
the other grateful. 

We are not gifted from birth with susceptibility to definite sources 
of annoyance. Most of us are gifted, rather, with an insistent desire 
to have all things ordered to our liking—the direction of this liking 
will depend upon circumstances. A gentleman writes me that no one 
knows what he suffers; a sudden noise pierces his intestines like a 
knife. Another tells me that the criticism of a friend causes acute 
pain in the chest and a sense of suffocation. Another cannot bear to 
see a picture askew, and to another the odor of peanuts in process of 
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consumption is unendurable. The expressions “ agony” and “ torture ” 
seem too mild to convey the exact degree of this variety of suffering. 

This hypersensitiveness, with other faulty mental habits of the 

neurotic, even if falling short of causing breakdown, render the sufferer 
uncomfortable to himself and a disturbing element in society, especially 
if that society contain like elements of intolerance. The human sen- 
sitive-plant, I strongly suspect, would be in no more danger of nervous 
prostration than her vegetable prototype if her reaction to promiscuous 
touch were likewise purely physical. 

A lifelike picture of the human sensitive-plant in oldeu times 
appears in a description of the wife of the Emperor Hadrian, by Ebers: 

“You men never do observe what hurts us women—there are five 
and thirty doors in my rooms! I had them counted—five and thirty! 

If they were not old and made of valuable wood I should really believe 

‘that they had been made as a practical joke on me!” 

“Some of them might be supplemented by curtains.” 

“Oh! never mind; a few miseries more or less in my life do not 
matter. Sit a little further off,” said Sabina, pressing her jewelled 
right hand on her ear as if she were suffering pain in it. 

It would seem that Hadrian avoided the society of his much-endur- 
ing spouse, but I have known a husband to sacrifice his life to a twen- 
tieth-century Sabina. If Hadrian were alive and reading Puck, he 
would know how to sympathize with the young newly-wed whose wife 
shed tears when the dinner was praised, because, she declared, she was 
loved for her cooking instead of for herself! 

It is worth while for every one who detects in his make-up the 
elements of this sensitiveness to cultivate for his ideal the commonplace, 
instead of the dainty. To do this he must train himself to overcome 
all kinds of aversions, whether for things or for people. In this direc- 
tion the following words of Epictetus have helped me more than any 
other bit of philosophy I can think of: 

Cease to make yourself slaves first of things, and then, upon their 
account, of men who have the power either to bestow or to take them 
away. Is there any advantage, then, to be gained from this man? 
From all; even a reviler. What advantage does a wrestler gain from 
him with whom he exercises himself before the combat? The greatest. 
And just in the same manner I exercise myself with this man—and 
the heavier he is the better for me; and yet it is no advantage to me 
when I am exercised in gentleness of temper. This is not to know how 
to gain an advantage from men. 

I feel also under the greatest obligation to Maudsley for the oppor- 
tunity to read, ponder, and apply the following passage: 

Some turn all impressions inte suspicion, take offense easily, brood 
over slights, magnify trifles, feel acutely if opposition hurts their self- 
love, and, identifying their self-hood with truth and right, persuade 

‘ themselves that they are suffering great wrong. 
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To relieve conditions resulting from such faulty mental habits is 
the aim of “ Psycho-therapy,” as well as of the movement sometimes 
called “ New Thought,” though its analogue may be found in the sug- 
gestions of the oldest philosophers. In the early days of the Empire, 
mental treatment was, in a way, given a prominent place by Petronius, 
satirist of Rome and Beau Brummel of Nero’s court, who wrote: 
“Medicus nihil aliud est quam animi consolatio,” 
which I shall venture to translate: 


“For the soul’s comfort simply, serves the leech.” 


The path by which the change of ideal is attained is not always a 
direct one. A suggestive thought will sometimes reach, by chance, a 
point to which it could not have been driven by the force either of 
logic or of eloquence. Such a thought may cause the patient to institute 
and carry on a line of reasoning for himself. 

It is true that he who plants the suggestion may chance to need his 
own philosophy, as did the physician who essayed to treat a certain 
patient whose sensitiveness took the direction of inability to touch 
anything which had been handled by another. So strong was her 
aversion that she was in danger of abandoning work and play, except 
in so far as they could be pursued in solitude. Many hours were spent 
by the physician in the attempt, by anecdote and maxim, to alter her 
ideals ; she was gradually led to study how much, instead of how little, 
she could stand. The desired frame of mind was finally achieved, 
upon which she was able to pursue her vocation with no further trouble. 
At this point a bill for services rendered by the physician was viewed 
by the patient with disfavor because she had cured herself and the 
physician had only told her stories! Fortunately the time has passed 
when professional usefulness was measured by the drug. 

In the way of treatment, too much faith must not be pinned to 
single suggestions, whether made under hypnotism or otherwise; the 
very readiness of relief strongly suggests impermanence of cure. Tem- 
porary alleviation of symptoms does not always mean cure of disease. 
The faithful, long-continued efforts of the patient himself seem to me 
a& sine qua non, and even at the best, cure is a strong word to apply to 

such modification of inborn tendencies as can be brought about even 
by prolonged suggestive methods. 

There is a universal negativism which stands in the way of the 
direct appeal if unsupported by the codperation of its recipient. The 
effort to arouse the ambition of another too often produces indifference, 
if not resentment. 

It is sometimes possible to turn this negativism to advantage. I 
was once consulted by an intense, self-centred, and high-strung young 
woman who could not even sit in a chair except in the attitude of a 
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poise for flight. Many previous consultants had assured her that she 
could learn to relax, but had exhausted all efforts to this end in vain. 
Deciding that there was nothing to lose by the experiment, I surprised 
her by announcing it was hardly worth her while to try, for she could 
not do it. She left the office with a stern expression, to return some 
months later completely relaxed, just to show me that I was mistaken! 

A colleague tells me of an obstinate case of nail-biting in which 
the negative method of suggestion was used successfully. He made a 
small wager with the boy that he could not stop the habit for a certain 
period. At each visit he urged him to recommence, since he was only 
losing time. The boy won the wager and told the physician he had 
wasted time, for the greater his urgency, the less he cared to bite the 
nails. A teacher once told me of a boy who persistently doubled himself 
over his book. The attempt forcibly to raise the book only increased the 
trouble, but when it was pressed down the boy straightened until quite 
erect. If you wish further to illustrate this negativism, and do not 
mind an angry look, try forcibly correcting the attitude of your round- 
shouldered friend. But if you would really help him, place under his 
eye the picture which appeared in a recent magazine, illustrating the 
correct and the incorrect posture for pedestrianism. The chances are 
that when he stands up he throws back his shoulders and swings his 
feet before him instead of dragging them after him. 

This brings us to a very important distinction between two methods 
of “suggestion.” I refer to the difference between influencing the 
conscious, and influencing the “subconscious” mind, or mind below 
the level of distinct consciousness. Hypnotic suggestions are supposed 
to affect the latter, which has its seat, according to one writer, in the 
spinal cord. 

The object of hypnotic suggestion is to implant, upon this so-called 
subconscious mind, seed which shall bear fruit in conscious action. To 
me it appeals more strongly to place before the conscious and reasoning 
mind a line of thought which may, by practice, sink at last to the sub- 
conscious level; in other words, become automatic. It is surely by way 
of the reason, if at all, that the human sensitive-plant will be led to 
alter her ideale—to mix with her porcelain a little common clay. 

Among the most fixed of our aversions is the conviction that we 
cannot stand certain noises at night, but the change of ideal is com- 
paratively easy for the most sensitive of us if we become truly interested. 
We shall soon find ourselves anticipating the noises of the night with a 
view to seeing how much, instead of how little, we can stand, and 
instead of becoming suffused with heat when a door is slammed or a 
shoe dropped overhead, shall find ourselves saying, “ Never touched 
me.” 

Some are abnormally sensitive to their own moods. “If I could 
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only be as happy to-day as I was yesterday,” wailed a nervous patient 
the other day. But no one has a good time all the time; if he did, he 
would not have a good time at all. 

The study of ancient history is an excellent antidote for the tendency 
of the oversensitive to dwell upon trifles. Emerson* says: “This 
remedies the defect of our too great nearness to ourselves. This throws 
our actions into perspective; and as crabs, goats, scorpions, the balance 
and the water-pot lose all their meanness when hung as signs in the 
zodiac, so I can see my own vices without heat in the persons of Solomon, 
Alcibiades, and Cataline.” 

The reading of Ebers’ romances, from the story of Joshua down to 
that of the Emperor Hadrian, is of great assistance in adjusting into 
the mental perspective the petty annoyances of to-day. 

There sits drear Egypt ’mid beleaguering sands, 
Half woman and half beast, 


The burnt out torch within her mouldering hands 
That once lit all the East.+ 


COMPANIONSHIP 
BY SUE JAUSS BIEBER 


WILIGHT— 
And the hush of unseen wings 


Brooding, and, as the wind veers, 
The chime of distant bells 
Pulsing the air—softly 
And more softly. 
From some far field 
The mournful, sleepy low of kine, 
As no lyric calls at noon, 
Contents my ear. 
Unnumbered stars peer down, 
Full of new intimacies, 
And solitude is solitude 
No longer; for in the dusk 
And quiet, there is born 
The spirit of companionship 
And peace 
Unspeakable. 


* Essay on History. 
+ Lowell. 
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THAT LITTLE DINNER AT 
LARRABEE’S 


By ‘Fohn Kendrick Bangs 


little dinner at Larrabee’s, and some have thrown up their 

hands in horror at the thought of it. Still, if they knew the 
truth I hardly think they would do more than chuckle. Certainly I, 
who know all about that riotous festival, have done nothing but grin 
over it ever since the thing came off. In spite of the fact that my 
name appeared nowhere in the published accounts, I was there, and 
saw the whole thing from beginning to end. Why, I even appeared at 
the table in my paj—but let us not anticipate. The time has come 
when it is quite proper that everybody should be let into the secret of 
that preposterous banquet, but we must proceed with due caution and 
begin rather at the beginning of the story than in the middle. I have 
Larrabee’s permission to expose the whole outfit, by the way, so in this 
narration there is no breach either of the proprieties or of the sacred 


bonds of friendship. 
It was early in May last that I received Larrabee’s note inviting me 


O) F course everybody who reads the newspapers has heard of that 


. to spend the week-end with Mrs. Larrabee and himself at their beautiful 


home, Windymere, at Newport. The phrasing of the invitation was 
so unusual that I reproduce it here: 
SIXTEEN BroaD STREET, New York, May third, 1908. 
My Dear CARDINAL: 

Mrs. Larrabee and I are giving a little dinner at Windymere next 
Saturday night, and yours is always such a flattering appetite that 
Mrs. Larrabee says she will feel desolated if you are not one of us. 
She says it is such a pleasure to see you eat that she is always sure 
of the success of her dinners when you are present. So come up 
Saturday a.M. if you can and we’ll try to endure your presence about 
the house until Monday anyhow, and maybe longer—it all depends 
on how disagreeable you are. Don’t say no, and above all do not 
forget to bring your pajamas with you! If you don’t wear ’em, buy 
a pair. 

As ever yours, 
LARRABEE. 
To Brower, Esq., 
Hyperion Club, 
New York City. 
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Incidentally I would say that ever since I served a year as a vestry- 
man in a suburban church Larrabee has addressed me as “ Cardinal.” 
I explain this merely because I do not wish to delude any of my readers 
into believing that I am a person of more than ordinary piety, or at 
any rate one who is professionally required to be good. Were it other- 
wise, I fear there would be something to explain as to why I did not 
leave the Larrabee board long before the dinner reached its dramatic 
conclusion. 

Now, the Larrabees are such delightful hosts, especially when they 
entertain at Windymere, that even if I had had six dozen other engage- 
ments for that night I should at once have cancelled them all for the 
purpose of accepting their invitation. Indeed, I will go so far as to 
say that I verily believe that if I am ever lying at the point of death 
anywhere within travelling distance of Windymere, and a card comes 
to me from Larrabee bidding me to sally forth and dine with him and 
his fair lady, I will in some wise manage to put off the hour of dissolu- 
tion long enough to respond to the solicitations of my friends, or if I 
can’t will stop off on my way to heaven to haunt their board. Where- 
fore the following Saturday afternoon found me bowling down that 
select highway of social distinction Bellevue Avenue, Newport, in 
Larrabee’s car, with my various boxes well supplied with all the sartorial 
essentials of a successful Sunday outing. I even had fifty dollars in 
my pocket to tip the servants with, and a few pennies extra as against 
a possible rubber at Bridge. Nor did I forget my pajamas, though 
why on earth it had pleased Larrabee to remind me to bring so indis- 
pensable a portion of my wardrobe along with me I had been wondering 
ever since I had received his invitation. 

Under the expert manipulation of the chauffeur the car was not long 
in reaching the broad sweep of drive that leads up through that lovely 
avenue of trees to the hospitable entrance of Windymere, and the wel- 
come that I got from Bob and Mrs. Bob as I stepped ashore was of the 
sort that warms the cockles of one’s heart—whatever they may be. The 
radiant welcome I received was not at all clouded by the supercilious 
manner of a tall, solemn Butler-gentleman, who was among those “ also 
present ” as I descended from the car, and who kindly condescended 
to remove my traps from the tonneau and disappear with them into 
the spacious recesses of the great hall. 

“ Well, I’m here, Bob,” said I when the first greetings were over. 
“ Tf it will relieve your mind at all to know it, I will add that my tooth- 
brush and a safety razor accompany me.” 

Larrabee looked at me with a grin of inquiry dimpling his cheek. 

“T am relieved to hear it, Cardinal, and it is good of you to take me 
out of the awful suspense,” he said. “ Though to tell the truth, it was 
Harriet here who was worrying on that score. Long experience with 
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you has taught me that you generally do the correct thing, and in the 
last edition of ‘ What’s What in the Smart Set,’ candidates for admis- 
sion are warned when making week-end visits not to overtax the 
hospitality of their hosts by demanding teeth-brushes and razors.” 

“ What does it say about not forgetting their pajamas?” I inquired. 

“Oh, I see,” laughed Larrabee. “I really didn’t know what you 
were driving at with all that drivel about tooth-brushes e¢ al, but now 
I understand. Well, you brought ’em, didn’t you? If you did n’t, it’s 
the next train back to New York for yours.” 

“Of course I brought ’em,” I replied scornfully. “I don’t know 
what kind of a Marathon week-end you propose making of this affair, 
but I presume that between this and Monday a.M. we’ll go to bed for 
a few minutes anyhow, and of late years I have n’t been able to sleep 
in a dinner-coat with any real degree of comfort, except in taxicabs or 
during the speeches at public banquets.” 

“We are going to have a Pajama Dinner, Edgar,” put in the 
demure little Mrs. Larrabee at this point, gracing her remark with one 
of her most entrancing smiles. 

I caught my breath for an instant. I could scarcely believe that I 
had heard aright. 

“A what?” I cried. 

“ A Pajama Dinner, Cardinal,” said Larrabee, while Mrs. Larrabee 
giggled. 

“That ’s a new one on me,” said I. “ You don’t mean to say you 
are going to make us eat em?” 

“Not quite,” said Larrabee. “Times are hard, but we are not 
driven to that yet. The idea is that all the men shall come in their 
regulation evening clothes of course, but they will wear their pajamas 
over them and——” 

“But the women!” I cried. “Surely they are not going——” 

“They are to appear in kimonos and curl-papers,” giggled Mrs. 
Larrabee. 

I looked at the pair with hopeless amazement written in every line 
of my face. I knew of course that Mr. and Mrs. Larry, as they were 
affectionately called by their fellow-members in the rapid set, were quite 
able to hold up their end in almost any one of the fads and follies of 
smartdom, but I had had no reason hitherto to suspect their sanity. 
They had gone to all sorts of absurd entertainments, and had been men- 
tioned in the daily papers as among those present at certain affairs with 
which as their friend I should have preferred not to see their names con- 
nected, but up to the present time, in so far as I knew, none of the re- 
sponsibility for the rather bizarre sort of entertainment most affected by 
their set had rested on their shoulders. To hear now from their own lips 

that they themselves were to give a dinner the chief characteristic of 
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which appeared to be founded on insanity rendered me temporarily 
speechless. 

“You don’t seem to think much of the idea, Cardinal,” vouchsafed 
Larrabee, handing me a cigar. 

“ Well, Bob,” said I, “ to tell the truth I can’t quite seem to get the 
thing into my noddle that you are going in for that sort of thing. If 
it was Tommy Hibbard or Mrs. Jack Van Tyle, I should n’t be in the 
least surprised. They are what you might call headliners in New 
York’s High Class Vaudeville Society, but you and Harriet—well, all 
I have to say is that you——” 

“That we know best, eh?” chuckled Larrabee. 

“ We ’ve given the matter no end of thought,” put in Mrs. Larrabee. 

“ Oh, I have n’t any doubt about that,” said I. “I should think an 
ordinarily good brain must have done a heap of drastic work before such 
an idea as that came to the surface. But look here, Bob—have you 
thought of what will happen if this thing gets into the papers? You 
don’t want to see Harriet printed in three colors, do you, as a part of a 
Sunday Supplement devoted to doings in high life? ” 

“ Who’s going to put it into the papers?” demanded Larrabee. 

“ Well, I might,” said I. “ You know as well as I do that a story 
like that would be to the yellows what nuts are to a squirrel—should n’t 
wonder if it would be worth a thousand, and I ’d hate to tell you what 
I would n’t do for that much money.” 

“T Il take the risk,” smiled Larrabee affectionately. 

“But how about your servants, Larry?” said I. “Can you trust 
them to be equally discreet in the face of so profitable an opportunity 
to tip off the reporters? That Butler-gentleman, for instance. He 
looks to me as though he might be a retired leader of Society, but you 
never can tell, my boy.” 

Both my host and hostess looked at each other, winked gaily, and 
burst into a roar of merriment, and I realized that nothing that I could 
say could possibly deter them from the parlous function they had 
undertaken. So I gave it up, looking forward to the evening with 
anything but pleasure. 

Eight o’clock, being to me a most unwelcome hour, came all too 
quickly and the affair began. All through the afternoon I had tried 
to comfort myself with the thought that Larrabee either had no real 
intention of indulging in so brain-stormy an affair as a Pajama Dinner, 
or if he had would flunk when it came to the scratch, but it was not so 
to be. I appeared in the drawing-room properly arrayed at half past 
seven, and was promptly sent back to my room with instructions not to 
show my face again until I had donned what Larrabee chose facetiously 
to refer to as “ full evening dress.” 

“No pajamas, no grub, Edgar,” he said, and when he said Edgar, 
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and not Cardinal, I knew that he meant it. Calling me by my real 
name had become Larrabee’s way of being severe with me. He play- 
fully pushed me out of the drawing-room, and gave me an initial boost 
upstairs, where, retiring to my apartment, I donned the pajamas, 
pulling the trousers on like overalls, and wearing the coat section of 
the confounded things in lieu of a dinner-jacket. Then, feeling like a 
consummate ass, I once more entered the drawing-room, where I found 
the other guests already assembled. A jolly enough company they 
were, too, to the number of sixteen, including Mr. and Mrs. Jimmie 
Glastonberry, Tom Witherbee and his bride of three weeks, Billie 
Wilberforce and his fiancée, Pauline Jackson, and several others, all 
similarly arrayed—that is to say, the men all wore their pajamas, and, 
even as Mrs. Larry had foretold, the ladies were fetchingly decked 
out in kimonos and curl-papers. It occurred to me at the moment that 
this was a pretty severe test for Miss Jackson, for curl-papers do not 
really set off a woman’s beauty, and if Billie Wilberforce could love 
her after seeing her without her coiffure, usually one of those massive 
aggregations of puffs, pompadours, and capillary. falals generally, she 
could be sure of his devotion forever. I am quite sure that one glance 
at her disillusioned me on the score of her beauty, but Billie did n’t 
seem to mind a bit, and indeed gave further evidence to establish the 
truth of the old saying that love is blind. Nor were the others much 
better, and I doubt if anybody would ever have ventured to publish a 
flashlight photograph of that group in a Beauty Book, except for reasons 
based on blackmail. It would have been startling if published on the 
front page of a sensational newspaper, but even then would have been 
only mildly representative of the dinner itself, which went as furiously 
as it since has gone famously all over the country, making Mr. and 
Mrs. Larry fit candidates for tablets in a Social Hall of Fame. 

It fell to my lot to take Mrs. Larry in to the table, and such a 
sight as that dining-room presented! In place of the exquisite napery 
for which the Larrabee dinners have always been distinguished, the table 
was covered with nothing more nor less than a counterpane, and for 
serviettes each guest was provided with a crash towel hanging over the 
back of his or her chair. A plain tallow dip set in a tin candlestick 
at the side of each cover formed the sole illumination of the room, and 
a huge alarm-clock set in the centre of the table, with a clang to it that 
was fit to raise the dead and give him nervous prostration into the 
bargain, was used to announce to the Butler that the guests were ready 
to begin. 

“ Fine, is n’t it?” whispered Mrs. Larry as we took our seats in the 
dim, flickering light. 

“ Never saw anything to equal it before,” said I, resolved to speak 
the truth at any cost. 
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“ James,” said Larrabee, turning to the Butler after the alarm-clock 
had gone off with a deafening roar, “ you may serve the cocktails.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied James, a stern look on his face and a brow that 
threatened. It was quite evident that he did not approve of such 
goings on. 

“ He’s a little inclined to be rebellious, my dear,” said Larrabee, 
calling across the table to his spouse after the Butler had left the room. 
“He does n’t seem to think that cocktails in a pail are strictly good 
form—indeed, when I was mixing them, while he did n’t say anything 
about it, his eyes spoke volumes of disapproval. I have been some time 
trying to get him to believe that I mean to have my own way about it.” 

“ Well, you must admit that it is a little unusual, Larry,” I put in. 

“Oh, I suppose so,” laughed Larry. “I suppose at your vestry 
meetings you serve them in a bottle, eh, Cardinal? I always wondered 
who drank those bottled cocktails—ugh! Might as well eat canned 
custard.” 

- There was no time for a retort even if I had been minded to make 
one, for at this point the dignified James entered the room carrying an 
ordinary bucket with a dipper attached to it. His face was a study in 
scarlet. 

“My friends,” said Larrabee, “fall to on the old oaken bucket. 
Mrs. Larrabee and I trust that you will drain this farmer’s loving cup to 
the dregs. These martinis are my own make, and no one will be con- 
sidered in the game who does not drink at least one whole dipperful. 
Proceed, James.” 

“Why, that dipper holds nearly a quart!” I remonstrated in a 
whisper to Mrs. Larry. 

“Yes, I know,” she said, “ but Bob mixed several gallons, so don’t 
worry.” 

Gallons! Of cocktails—ye gods and little fishes, I thought, how 
will this thing end! 

The Butler, with an air of being ill at ease, started on his rounds, 
and, much to my dismay, I noticed as the Hebe of the occasion drew 
closer to me that the guests one and all were living up to the letter of 
Larrabee’s instructions and drinking their full share. Even Miss 
Pauline, a young woman so dainty as almost to require that she should 
bear the sign “Fragile” hanging on her back, with a merry laugh 
dipped the dipper full, and swallowed its contents to the last drop 
without so much as a tremor of an eye-lash. 

“ Merciful Heavens! ” I muttered, “ what heads we’ll have in the 
morning! Well, here goes,” I added aloud when the pail was presented 
at my side. “I’d die for you, Mrs. Larry!” And I too drained the 
dipper to the dregs. 

A loud laugh from the whole company followed their first glimpse 
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of my face as the idea dawned upon my mind that there was some joke 
afoot, and I realized the peculiarity of those martinis, which turned out 
to be nothing more than a combination of ice water colored with weak 
tea, on the surface of which floated enough peels of a lemon to give it 
an artistic appearance of wickedness. 

“TIT hope I’m not unduly vain,” said Larrabee, “but Ill back 
those martinis of mine against the world. You may serve the pie, 
James.” 

I could not help glancing at the presiding genius of the dining- 
room as Larrabee gave his instructions. Cocktails in a pail, followed by 
pie, it seemed to me must tax the temper of a Butler who has devoted 
a lifetime to the study of his art, and I was not disappointed by what 
I read in his countenance. I have never seen such disgust depicted 
on a human face as was there made manifest. It was there in all the 
majesty of its fifty-seven varieties, from plain, every-day repugnance 
up through queasiness to shuddering abhorrence. Nevertheless, he was 
born to obey, and with much solemn dignity he stood at the side of each 
of the guests and sepulchrally ran over the list of available pastry, 
which was indeed generous enough for the most critical. 

“Lemon meringue, mince, squash, cranberry, and pumpkin,” he 
said. His wrath over having to do so unseemly a thing at a dinner in 
high society showed itself in the precision of his enunciation. The 
word “squash” was fairly hissed into my ears and the middle p in 
“ pumpkin,” usually as silent as the j in “ montmorenci,” was blurted 
out with an almost Rooseveltian incisiveness of utterance. 

“ Nobody can have more than four kinds,” put in Larrabee joyously. 

“T’ll have four pieces of the punkin,” said Jimmie Glastonberry. 

“ Have n’t you any custard pie?” demanded Miss Jackson, with a 
pretty pout. 

“ Whoever heard of beginning a dinner with custard pie? ” retorted 
Mrs. Larrabee. “ Where have you been brought up, Pauline?” 

“The Van Tyles always begin dinner with custard pie,” said 
Pauline coldly. “If they don’t know what’s what, I’m sure I don’t 
know who does.” 

“ Well, I don’t care what Sarah Van Tyle does,” said Mrs. Larrabee. 
“T for one am not going in for any of these wild ideas of crazy people 
like Sarah Van Tyle. Custard pie to begin a dinner with is abnormal, 
and it will never become de rigueur in polite society, Van Tyles or no 
Van Tyles.” 

“Oh, very well, then,” sighed Pauline. “If you feel that way 
about it, there ’s no more to be said. Ill have two pieces of mince, one 
of pumperkin, and just a tiny, weeny wedge of cramberry.” 

The Butler stood through this ordeal like a frozen statue, and when 
he had gathered all the orders retired, a picture of offended dignity, to 
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return in a few moments bringing with him a large malacca tray 
covered with the pastry chosen by the assembled guests. 

“ What ’ll you have to drink with the pie, Cardinal?” Larrabee 
called out to me. “ Burgundy or hard cider?” 

“Well, if you don’t mind, Bob,” said I, “I’d prefer a créme-de- 
menthe with mine. I rather like the contrast in color between a green 
mint and the yellow of the squash.” 

“ Certainly—we strive to please,” said Larrabee. “James, créme- 
de-menthe for Mr. Brower, and Chambertin for the rest of us.” 

“ Can’t I have beer?” asked Mrs. Jimmie Glastonberry plaintively. 

“ And beer for Mrs. Glastonberry,” Larrabee went on. 

“T find a bottle of beer always counteracts the effects of a cocktail,” 
explained Mrs. Gastonberry. “ And after that dipperful I feel a little 
headachey.” 

It was quite evident to my casual eye that the Butler was having 
some difficulty in restraining an impulse to say that he was glad of it, 
but he survived the temptation, and we were shortly served with the 
things we had ordered. 

The next course, served with equal disapproval by the weary Butler, 
was a bottle of olives for each guest, with a very excellent concoction 
of corned-beef hash and vanilla ice-cream in consommé cups. 

“Tt’s a new combination Mrs. Larrabee has just invented,” said 
Larrabee proudly, as the delicacies were served. “I’m inclined to 
think when people get onto it it will rival the New England boiled 
dinner in popularity.” 

“ Should n’t wonder,” agreed Jimmie Glastonberry, “ among those 
who survive. I’ve eaten charlotte russe with corned-beef hash, but 
never ice-cream before.” 

“ What I like about it,” grinned Billie Wilberforce, “ is that the ice- 
cream is so slippery the corned beef hash goes down like a bob on a 
toboggan-slide. Fact is, this is the first time in all my life that I 
have been able to eat corned-beef hash with any degree of—ah—of— 
ah—fluency, so to speak.” 

The Butler’s lip curled superciliously, but of course he said nothing. 
He was a very English appearing person, and I fancied that the use of 
the word “ fluency ” in connection with the process of eating corned- 
beef hash grated somewhat upon his sense of linguistic propriety. At 
any rate, he looked it. ' 

“What did you think of the salad at Mrs. Hastings-Le Duc’s last 
Friday night, Pauline? ” asked Mrs. Larrabee. 

“T did n’t care for it, my dear Harriet,” replied the young woman, 
with a slight shudder. “But then I am peculiar. I have eaten lettuce 
with all sorts of odd dressings before, but I don’t think I shall ever 
get used to maple syrup on tomatoes.” 
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“ Well, I thought it was bully,” said Larrabee. “The syrup seemed 
to me to bring out the tang of the tomatoes until you could really feel 
a thrill ’way back behind your ears.” 

“T don’t think it can compare for delicacy to the Grape Fruit 
Surprise we had at the Dawsons’ on Thursday,” said little Mrs. Wither- 
bee. “ Shredded grape-fruit breaded, and fried in olive oil, and served 
with molasses. Talk about the tang—it was positively the tangiest 


thing I ever tasted!” 
“But you must confess that it was abnormal,” said Mrs. Larrabee 


disapprovingly. 

“Oh, nothing is abnormal nowadays in society,” said Glastonberry. 
“T suppose there are idiots in the world who would think that corned- 
beef hash with ice-cream on the side was not strictly au naturel.” 

“T should like to know who, for instance?” snapped Mrs. 
Larrabee, and I wondered if from her place at the head of the table she 
could see the expression in the Butler’s eyes which told all too plainly 
that he was one of those persons. 

“ Well, I hate normal things anyhow,” said little Mrs. Witherbee. 
“They ’re so awfully commonplace, don’t you know. Here’s Tom 
wants to buy me a five-thousand dollar touring-car, when all I want is a 
nice little tandem-cart with——” 

“ And a pair of horses? Fie upon you, Maria! I am ashamed of 
you,” interrupted Mrs. Larrabee. “ Who that is really a true who 


would drive a horse these days?” 
“T didn’t say I wanted a horse,” retorted Mrs. Witherbee. “ You 


did n’t let me finish. I want a nice little tandem-cart and a pair of 
high-stepping giraffes.” 

“And do you mean to say that that brute of a husband of yours 
won’t let you have them?” I cried indignantly. 

“T’ll answer that aspersion upon my generosity,” retorted Tom 
Witherbee. “Iwon’t. They ’d bump their heads on the Elevated every 
time she drove out.” 

The Butler, who was now engaged in bringing in a steaming coffee 
machine, with its retort filled with viciously boiling Java, nearly 
dropped the affair on the floor at Tom’s explanation. He was expert 
enough to save it, however, and in a moment it was placed before our 
hostess. 

“ Hold on, my dear,” Larrabee called out. “The coffee was not to 
come yet. I thought we were going to have the boiled eggs first?” 

“Yes, Bob dear,” said Mrs. Larrabee, smiling amiably, “ but times 
are so hard I thought I’d economize.” 

“ And cut out the eggs?” cried Bob. 


“ They ’re sixty per cents a dozen, Larry,” said I. 
“ Oh, it is n’t that, I assure you,” said Mrs. Larrabee hastily. “ We 
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are not going to cut out the eggs, but I thought I’d economize on the 
hot-water by boiling them in the coffee.” 

“ What a frugal little wife it is! ” cried Jimmie Glastonberry, look- 
ing at Mrs. Larrabee with undisguised admiration. “If you ever con- 
template getting a divorce from Bob, Mrs. Larrabee, please put me on 
the waiting-list of your would-be fiancés, will you?” 

“There are ten ahead of you already, Jimmie,” smiled Larrabee. 
“The Cardinal is the tenth.” 

“Who are the other nine?” I demanded. 

“T am,” said Larrabee. “If we ever do get a divorce it will only 
be because it is necessary to do so to hold our place in society.” 

“ Not like poor old Horry Gaston, eh? ” said Witherbee. 

“Had n’t heard—Horry isn’t getting a divorce, is he?” said Bob. 

“No, but Mrs. Horry is,” said Witherbee. “She says she still loves 
Horry devotedly, and considers him a model husband, but she’s so tired 
of opera, and bridge, and motoring, and week-ending all over the social 
map, that she is going in for a divorce just to relieve the tedium of the 
day.” 

“Oh, well,” said Mrs. Witherbee, “a woman’s got to have some 
occupation.” 

By this time the eggs had been boiled in the steaming coffee, and 
after they had been eaten, Mrs. Larrabee turned to the Butler and said 
very quietly: 

.“ James, you may bring in the lamb.” 

It was a simple enough order, and yet the man seemed to balk. He 
hesitated a moment as if to speak, but Larrabee cut him off short. 

“Do as you are told, James, and without any delay.” 

It was rather peremptory in tone, this order, and indicated to my 
mind that all was not harmonious in the Larrabee ménage. The man 
still hesitated, but suddenly wheeled about and walked from the room. 

He had hardly disappeared through the doorway when we heard a 
scuffing sound outside, when the man came back hauling a freshly 
laundered but somewhat reluctant live lamb after him. The animal 
was charmingly decorated with blue ribbons, and altogether was quite 
as dainty an object as ever was that creature that followed Mary, pre- 
senting an immaculate picture of bleating innocence. 

“This, my friends,” said Larrabee, rising, and patting the little 
creature on the neck, “ is our piéce de résistance. James, get the cleaver. 
Mrs. Witherbee, what will you have, a hindquarter or a chop?” 

The Butler stood transfixed, holding the cleaver in his right hand. 

“ Just a small bit of a cutlet, please,” replied the lady. 

“Good!” said Larrabee. “I judge from the general appearance of 
our victim that he will turn out to be a tender little duffer. James, you 
may knock the lamb on the head, and cut Mrs. Witherbee off a chop.” 
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“ Wha—what, me, sir?” roared the Butler, aghast. 
“Yes, you,” returned Larrabee, looking at the man with affected 
surprise. “ You don’t expect me to do my own butchering, do you?” 

“ But——” protested the Butler. 

“You are employed to buttle, not to but, my man,” said Larrabee. 
“ You seem to forget that. So proceed and do what you are told. Cut 
the lady off a chop.” 

“T’ll be —— if I will!” roared the Butler, dropping the cleaver 
on the floor, as he grew white and red by turns. “ And what’s more, 
I’ll have nothing further to do with your degenerate repast.” 

We all drew back from the table, and sat gazing at the participants 
in this unexpected scene, and for the moment I had all I could do to 
keep from taking sides with the Butler. 

“ What are you, a butler or the head of this household? ” demanded 
Larrabee in a freezing tone of voice. 

“T’m a butler, Mr. Larrabee, but you don’t need a butler,” retorted 
the man. “ What you need, sir, is an alienist.” 

And, turning on his heel, the offended servitor walked angrily from 
the room, while Larrabee and his guests went off into a scarcely sup- 
pressed gale of hysterical laughter. 

“ Better see him off, Bob,” said Mrs. Larrabee as the laughter sub- 
sided, and Larrabee too left the room. . A few minutes later he returned. 

“He’s gone,” he said. “ Would n’t speak to me until just before he 
shook the dust of Windymere from his f 

“ Can’t say I blame him, Larry,” said I. 

“ Same here,” laughed Larrabee. “But I was quite interested to 
see what he would do when it came to slaughtering the sheep—he ought 
to be an expert in that line.” 

“ An expert?” I queried. 
“ Certainly,” said Larrabee, with a broad grin. “Don’t you know 


who he was?” 
“No,” I replied. “Why should I? My ‘acquaintance with the 


Jeemses is rather slight.” 
“Why,” said Larrabee, “he is Monckton Montclair, the author of 


‘The Thicket ’—you know, the chap who exposed the Mutton Trust.” 

“What, he?” I cried. “ But what—what was he doing here as a 
butler? ” 

“Looking for material for his new novel on ‘ How the Smart Half 
Live,’ ” laughed Larrabee. “I got onto him the first night he arrived, 
and Harriet and I thought we’d help him to get some material that 
would be worth while.” 

“ Well, I guess you succeeded all right,” said I. 

“ By the way, Bob dear,” said Mrs. Larry. “ You say he would n’t 
speak to you until just when he left?” 
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“No, not a word, but as he went out of the door,” said Larry, “I 
ealled after him to send me an autograph copy of his book.” 

“ What did he say? ” said Mrs. Larrabee, amid the roars of laughter 
that followed. 

Larrabee hesitated a moment, and then he replied: 

“Why, he invited me to go to—er——” 

“T know,” said Mrs. Larrabee hastily. “ And now let us sit down 
and have something real to eat. I am nearly starved to death.” 


HELENE—A MIRAGE 


BY WILLIAM J. LAMPTON 


AR out upon a desert vast, 
Sand-stained, wind-swept, 


Where hope had died and fear had passed 
And clouds had never wept, 
Athirst I stood and gasped for breath, 
Heart-sore and weary unto death. 


Across the waste to cruel skies, 
Sun-dried and lean, 
I strained my hot and heavy eyes 
To see the green, 
When clearly in some strange, new light 
A glorious rose blushed on my sight. 


Like water to the crackling tongue, 
Its fragrance fresh 

Came to the spirit overstrung, 
And to the flesh. 

Ah, wonderful the power to bless, 

Of rose-bloom in the wilderness ! 


I stretched my hands to take it there, 
So good and bright, 

The breath of life upon the air, 
The morning light. 

“ Heléne,” I cried; “ Heléne, Heléne; ” 
I laughed and ran across the plain 
To fold it to my heart, and then— 

The desert was the same again. 
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THE OLD MAN REFLECTS 
By La Salle Corbell Pickett 


of our childhood,—dear to our pulsing, happy youth,—harbors a 

deadly microbe. Where it was once cherished with affection, it 
is now rooted out by vandal hands and the innocent feet of childhood 
are warned away from its wash of sunshine. 

I often sit in twilight and think of the golden carpet of buttercups 
covering a southern slope I used to know. It stopped just at the edge 
of a brooklet that rippled musically over white pebbles, and the butter- 
cups reached from the bank to look at the glittering white stones and 
caught sight of their own beauty and blushed a brighter gold. 

A little girl and I used to play on that shining carpet. We would 
pluck the blossoms and by the unfailing test discover to our surprise 
that we agreed on the subject of butter. Then I would find a wonderful 
great bloom and hold it against a tress of her hair and it would melt 
into the gold of the long, shining curl till I did not know which was 
the sunshine of the curl and which the gold of the blossom. 

By and by there came a change, and I walked on the hill alone and 
dreamed half sadly of the little girl, who was gone now, I did not 
know whither. There was a pretty maiden left who bore her name but 
could never take her place. She used to go down the lane with a girl 
I did not like, and when she met me would greet me in a way which 
indicated that she faintly recalled me as a person she had met a long 
time ago. 

Some more years went by, and she was going away to school. In 
view of the fact that she dimly recollected me, it was only civil to pay 
her a farewell call. It was what might be considered a formal function. 
She had pinned up her curls in a massy knot at the back of her head, 
and here and there a riotous one escaped from the trammels and ven- 
tured out in a timid manner as if fearful of arrest. She had on a dress 
the color of the harebells we used to find in the woods. It was made 
with a frill and a lot of filmy white stuff at the top like the snowy clouds 
that drifted across the sky over the buttercup hill. I told her good-by 
and wished her success, and she hoped that good fortune might come 
to me, and we were very nice and polite. 

We did not meet in vacation. I was away in the city learning the 
business that was to be my lifelong work and labor was hard and money 
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S CIENCE has recently announced that the buttercup, blossom loved 
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not plenty before the rise in cotton fabrics put me on Easy Street. 
But one summer I had such a longing to see the old home and the old 
friends that I took a short leave and went back to breathe the fresh air 
and see the flowers bloom. 

My pathway led across the buttercup hill and I walked through 
their gold thinking of play-days there and the curls that matched the 
blossoms. Then a dream held me and I saw her coming—the little 
maid—and yet not the little maid—for she was tall and lissome and her 
hair made a golden crown around her head, which held itself as it might 
had it belonged to a princess, and her dress, that was like the harebells, 
trailed softly over the shining gold carpet. A cluster of buttercups, 
just gathered, gleamed in the soft white film at her neck, and she walked 
with her head bent a little, like a lily on its slender stem. I called her 
name and held out my hand, and she came forward and let hers slip 
flutteringly into them. A bluebird in the maple tree trilled a song that 
was happy as the music of life. 

I can see yet the azure sky bending above us, like the blue of her 
harebell dress. I gave her a turquoise ring that she said was like a bit 
of the sky with a buttercup for a rim. 


“ Jane, do you remember the buttercups that used to grow on the 
hill at home?” 

A woman whose hair is yet golden when the light falls acrosa it 
comes from the dining-room and stops behind my library chair. 

“To be sure I do. Did not we play among them when we were 
children and walk among them when——? ” 

She pauses, and I know just how the tender flush of the old days is 
drifting over her face; I have seen it so often. 

“ Were there any microbes in them?” 

“Microbes? Mercy, John, what do you mean? There were sun- 
shine and love and hopes and dreams in them. Are they microbes?” 

“ But, Jane, science says now that love is a disease.” 

She draws my head back till she can look into my eyes and her 
laugh is sweet as the trill of the bluebird on that day. 

“T fear, John, that we are hopeless invalids,” she says. 


CONFIDENCES OF CUPID UP-TO-DATE 


PerFect trust is found as seldom as it is justified. 
A areat love comes only once in a man’s life—for the same woman. 


Tue salve of sympathy can heal a broken heart, but there is no 
ointment which will soothe shattered vanity. 
Nina A. Royall 
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TO THE MANNER BORN 
By Grace MacGowan Cooke 


L 


66 J T looks like a palace—and leaks like a sieve.” 
| Elizabeth Bartlett turned to her brother and repeated her as- 
sertion. The house she spoke of lay bathed in the fond glam- 
our of a Southern sunset. It fronted a great sweep of valley, where a 
town and river were spread in the hazy distance, with blue-veiled 
mountains rising in remote majesty all around. In this flattering 
light the tall-columned portico talked of Greece, the sloping lawn 
denied the fact that it was covered with crab-grass, and the general 
ruin and decay of the old Carter place was tenderly, mercifully, 
obscured. 

“T thought you were put out because Jack didn’t offer us house- 
room in it,” said Bartlett. 

A startled flush went over the fair, flower-like small face of the 
New England girl. 

“Tt wasn’t that I should care to live there,” she hurried to explain. 
“T thought if we moved in we could pay for some repairs. Goodness 
knows the house needs them! It’s going to rack for want of a few 
dollars judiciously spent here and there.” 

The concluding words had evidently been audible to a young man 
who came slowly up the mountain path behind brother and sister, a 
mail-bag over his shoulder. 

“ A few dollars—my dear Miss Bartlett!” he remonstrated. “The 
house has already gone to rack for the lack of many thousands. You ’ve 
no idea how these decaying grandeurs eat money,” he went on plain- 
tively. “I’m consoling myself with the reflection that I’m no worse 
off than I should be in a hollow tree—you know that’s what I’ll 
come to when the old house falls down. I want to have you and Mr. 
Bartlett over to dinner the first day we can certainly count on fine 
weather—it looks odd to see a lady sitting at the dinner-table with an 
umbrella over her.” 

Elizabeth Bartlett glanced at the new-comer. She studied him 
with covert disfavor. He was tall and good to look at, straight-limbed, 
with small hands and feet as his type always runs, fine, pictorially 
curling dark hair, and the lazy dark eyes of the Southerner. The 
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girl from New Hampshire resented his cheerfulness in the face of 
decay and disaster. His well-bred calm appeared to her only indolence. 
To her New England conscience, he was beginning to present a start- 
ling lack of convictions, and of self-accusation ; she could not imagine 
that anything so low-spoken, so suavely graceful, could be really strong 
and resolute. 

“I’m afraid Miss Elizabeth is going to be bored here,” young 
Carter’s deep, musical voice went on as the three walked toward a 
small new cottage occupied by the brother and sister. “I said so to 
H.V. when he would write for you; but still it’s on my mind;” he 
had turned fully to the girl, and her brother strolled ahead of them. 
“The ladies of our family did live here the year round after the 
war, of course, but they found it very dull.” 

“What did they do?” inquired Elizabeth abruptly. 

“ Before the war? Oh, there was plenty of money then; my father 
had a town house in New Orleans. My mother’s people were cotton 
planters, you know; they ’d got in the way of a New Orleans winter. 
It’s mighty pleasant down there in the winter. With an occasional 
trip abroad or a houseful of visitors, they managed very well.” 

Elizabeth looked huffy. She had meant to inquire what employ- 
ment the ladies of the Carter household had—what labor they per- 
formed, what practical interests occupied them. 

“T think I shall find enough to do to keep me from getting 
lonesome; she said crisply. “I have learned that the negroes require 
a great deal of overseeing at their work. Unless one looks after them 
sharply, they ’re not at all thorough.” 

“And are they thorough then?” asked Carter, with solicitude. 

Again the delicate cheek flushed, and he added, “I asked because 
if your cook is not a good one I can send you a woman who will do 
what she is told.” 

“You can?” Elizabeth faced him in the narrow path. “ Why, 
Hiram says—at least I thought—that your house was utterly neglected. 
I had some idea of asking you to let me oversee that, too.” 

Carter winced a little at his partner’s Christian name. When his 
affection for his New England associate became strong enough for that 
intimacy, the young Southerner had taken to using his initials, H.V., 
as a sort of bye-name. The brother ran up the steps now, and called 
back something about lighting up. Miss Bartlett and Carter sat down 
on the porch edge. 

“ Indeed, I should not let you worry your head over me,” he began in 
that tone of exquisite tenderness which Elizabeth Bartlett was coming to 
know as one in which he addressed all women of his class. “I shall 
manage very well. If we can only keep you happy and willing to 
stay here, your brother and I can get along. I’ve pitied H.V.; he 
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is n’t used to the cooking nor anything else in this part of the world, 
and I’ve advised him: more than once to go back home and leave me 
to my fate. Our enterprise here is dubious anyhow. I’m afraid he’s 
wasting fine abilities on a poor proposition.” 

She looked at the man and wondered. Did he know that her 
brother stood to make the fortune of the Carters? Did he under- 
stand that Hiram V. Bartlett was a mining engineer who could at 
all times command a large salary—a very large salary—and who 
chose to stay in this fag-end of the world trying to work out the coal 
mines on the Carter tract because he loved St. John Devries Carter? 
That name—it was an offense, because it set a gulf between the two 
of them. 

“What did your mother—your brother and sisters—call you?” 
she found herself asking with her usual bluntness. 

“Johnny Dev,” returned the young man, with a lazy, amused 
smile. “Why?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. It’s just part of your differentness to have 
a name like the hero of a story book. It is one of the things about 
you that I-——” 

She halted for a word, and Carter supplied gently, “I hope you 
were not going to add ‘dislike’? I have been so long out of the 
society of ladies, Miss Bartlett,” the soft, slow tones went on, “that 
no doubt I am a good deal of a savage. Sometimes I think I offend 
you—and then I wonder why. I love women. I used to be with 
them a great deal when I was growing up a boy in New Orleans. There 
is a big tribe of my mother’s people there—the Devries—and the girls 
made me one of them. I can choose a dress, or tell when it fits well; 
and I know as much about fabrics as most of them do, but—forgive 
me—I have n’t succeeded with you, have I?” 

The question was a hard one. Elizabeth was too honest to answer 
no; but certainly not honest enough to tell him that he had succeeded 
too well. How humiliating it would have been to state that, in her 
ignorance of his type, she had mistaken his usual manner for the symp- 
toms of a grand passion! That she had decided within the first week 
of her stay at Belmont that its proprietor was deeply in. love with 
her, remained a mortifying memory. It was when old Mrs. Vachell, 
a friend of his mother’s, came over and spent a few days in the man- 
sion house, that she discovered how exactly the same was his bearing 
toward this fusty, ancient lady with her wrist-bag, her spectacles, and 
her rusty black gown, as that which had convinced her of his instant 
infatuation for herself. 

Elizabeth had her own generosity, and she was not a fool; but it 
was a position at once painful and exacting. For the deferential 
speeches, the fond looks of those dark eyes which so persistently fol- 
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lowed her, the wooing charm of manner, the air of ever-anxious, pro- 
tecting solicitude, still thrilled her and had their, effect upon a heart 
which was all too ready to love this man. 

“T—I don’t think that counts,” she told him now. “If I were 
not deeply interested in your welfare, I should n’t be continually irri- 
tated at your neglect of such opportunities as I never had.” 

“ Opportunities,” echoed Carter, picking up her hand and looking 
at it contemplatively. ‘“That’s a small hand to grapple with the 
world. Women are made to be taken care of. The advantage in 
being a beautiful woman—and sweet—is that there are plenty of 
people who consider the chance to take care of you a boon. What do 
you want of opportunities? ” 

To sit thus in the. twilight, “holding hands and making eyes,” 
as “Johnny Dev” would have phrased it, was so delicious, yet all so 
hopelessly foreign to her views, that Elizabeth sprang up suddenly 
and shook out her skirts with a little swish. 

“Well, this does n’t settle the matter about the corn. Are you and 
Hiram going to let me attend to it—or are you not?” ‘ 

“ Attend to it?” echoed Carter, instantly on his feet. “H.V. 
has n’t told me anything about it. What is it you want to do? I 
don’t believe you can raise roasting ears here. Some of our folks 
tried it once, but I believe they found the land was too thin. Maybe 
that wasn’t all. I seem to recollect that there was nobody about 
who wanted to work the crop after they got it put in. I reckon H.V. 
and I had better stick to the coal and the mines, and let the men with 
the river-bottom farms raise the corn.” 

“Do sit down!” said Miss Bartlett irritably. It was one of her 
complaints that this over-mannered young man would never sit while 
she was standing; would rise if she entered the room; refused to 
resume his chair till she either left or seated herself; and that he 
watched—as she asserted, with eyes in the back of his head—to get 
off his hat when she came within seeing distance. Now, after a 
quick side-glance at her, Carter dropped resignedly to his former 
posture, and the girl stood looking down at him. 

“We can’t get the railroad this year,” she stated. “ Hiram has 
just heard from the man who was to build it. He was a—an 
acquaintance of mine.” 

Carter knew that Barnes, of Barnes & Macklin, contractors, was 
a widower who had wished to marry Elizabeth Bartlett; but his 
courteous countenance showed no trace of that knowledge. 

“Don’t worry your head over such matters, Miss Lizzie,” he mur- 
mured gently. “It’s shocking to me to sit here looking at you stand- 
ing; but ”—lifting a caressing gaze upon her—“ the light does certainly 
come through and turn your hair to the prettiest color I ever saw.” 
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Elizabeth sat down suddenly, and smoothed the rebellious locks. 

“We’ve got to have teams of our own,” she went on earnestly. 
“These country people around here cannot furnish sufficient, haulage 
for the mines.” 

Carter nodded indulgently. “You’re exactly right,” he agreed, 
with grave politeness. “These mountaineers have mighty few and 
sorry horses. But we can’t keep teams up here; it would take nearly 
all their time to haul up sufficient feed for them—and nobody on the 
mountain raises any feed to sell.” 

“ And that brings me to the corn!” triumphed Elizabeth. “ Here 
are hundreds of acres of cleared land belonging to the company; and 
in those negro cabins nearly a hundred idle women who could tend a 
crop. There is no reason on earth that we should n’t raise the corn 
and forage for our own teams.” 

Carter treated the matter with his usual air of detached interest. 

“A very pretty theory,” he assured her. “But your brother and 
I are too much occupied elsewhere to go into this; and—I ought to 
have told you—the land is not corn land. I had some notion of 
experimenting with tobacco, but gave it up when H.V. came along and 
we went into the mine scheme together.” 

“T thought I made it clear at the outset—I meant to—that I 
want to take charge of the farming, if you and Hiram will let me,” 
the girl repeated almost doggedly. “I sent samples of the soil to the 
State Experimental Farm and had them analyze it. I know just what 
it lacks for certain crops; I know just what I want to put in; and 
there is no doubt that it can be made a success.” 

Young Bartlett had come out on the porch. “ You’re going to 
stay for supper, Jack, aren’t you?” Jack was his simple, practical 
version of St. John. 

“Thank you, I’d like to ever so much,” said the Southerner, get- 
ting slowly up to the full of his considerable height, and looking down 
at the small woman; “but I see Miss Lizzie is mad at me about 
something. I reckon she thinks I don’t want her to play at farming.” 
He turned with gentle deference to his aggressive, small hostess. 

“T’m sure I have n’t the slightest objection to your plan, if H.V. 
has n’t,” he said propitiatingly. “Sure enough, I’m in favor of it. 
It may keep you from getting lonesome and quitting us. Any time 
you need my help or my influence or my advice, you can just let me 
know.” 
Elizabeth looked the soft-voiced, slow-speaking man up and down. 

“Well,” she said, rather unkindly, “most folks would n’t go to 
you for advice on farming after looking at Belmont.” 

Carter accepted her ill-natured stricture with unperturbed sweet- 
ness, and wore it like an honor. 
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“T reckon you’re right, Miss Lizzie,” he assented. “ Belmont 
never was anything but a summer home. My father sunk a lot of 
money trying to make a stock farm of it. Still I maintain that myself 
and all my disabilities and ignorance are at your service;” and with 
a graceful gesture of adieu he was gone. 

Elizabeth stood and looked after him with a curious mingling of 
expressions on her delicate, sensitive face. “ He did n’t actually get his 
hat on his head till he was through the gate!” she snapped as she 
wheeled and ran up the steps. “I do think he is the most entirely 
aggravating creature it has ever been my fortune to meet.” 

* And one of the most wholly lovable,” supplied Bartlett a moment 
later, looking across the dainty supper table at his sister. “If you 
think there’s nothing to Jack, you ought to see him master a vicious 
horse. He is the soul of generosity and honor in all the dealings we ’ve 
had together; and that lazy way he has just keeps him rested up for 
doing something really important.” 


II. 
“ Aw—law—huh! Mistis, Bill’s got to keep me. I’s sorry, but 
I can’t he’p you-all out.” 
Elizabeth, red and angry, stood in one of the small lanes between 
the negro cabins. The miners were housed, largely, in the 
“ quarters ” of the old Carter plantation. To the ruinous huts, which 


the partners had been too poor to patch or replace, were added a few 
shanties of new boards made by the portable saw-mill which came 
up onto the mountain at the time the Bartlett cottage was built. In 
the doorways of these dwellings the black women sat all day, small 
black children running about in the yard; or they shouted from one 
dwelling to another, visiting without the exertion of movement. The 
New England girl was finding that it was not, as she had at first 
supposed, lack of employment which ailed the negresses, but the indis- 
position to be employed. 

“T don’t see why your husband should be expected to keep you, 
any more than you to keep him,” she objected warmly. “ Your chil- 
dren are old enough to be out of the way. I see your little girl does 
most of the housework.” 

“Yassum,” agreed the comfortable woman on the doorstone; 
“Belmo she’s right smart about workin’-—she takes after her paw. 
Me—I comes of a sickly family. We’ all sickly—cain’t none of us 
work, look like. Bill’s plumb ’bliged to keep me.” 

“Well, I work, whether I feel like it or not,” remonstrated 
Elizabeth. 

The fat black woman raised to her small, salient, white adversary 
a look of tolerant pity. 
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“Yassum,” she conceded gently; “but ye see you ain’t got no 
man—dat’s mighty diff’ent—I’s a ma’ied lady, I is. Mebbe Miz’ 
Jackson’s gals might be willin’ to he’p you sometimes *bout dat hoein’ 
or makin’ gyarden. I’s a ma’ied lady.” 

Up and down the squalid lanes, cluttered with ‘as that cut into 
her New England soul with their hint of thriftles:; sss, Elizabeth Bart- 
lett fared under the unseasonable hot sun. It *. the same tale every- 
where—none of the women would work, bec#ase the men did. 

“ Lady,” remonstrated a yellow mother i: Israel from the doorstep 
of one of the further cabins, “ who you reckon gwine ’tend to de home 
ef you was ter git all us women out dar in de field?” 

Elizabeth was glad to be asked this. “It doesn’t take all your 
time to look after one room—that’s all there is in most of your 
houses,” she replied. She raised her voice to command the attention 
of several listeners. “I think that the children could be kept by one 
or two of you women, and all the cooking and housework could be 
done—for regular pay—by five of you, anyhow; then each of you 
might earn a good day’s wages.” 

“ What you payin’? ” asked the yellow woman who had first spoken. 

“Fifty cents a day,” replied Elizabeth firmly. It seemed to her 
entirely too low, but Carter had warned her that the women would 
not do more than fifty cents’ worth of work, and that paying them 
more would simply demoralize them. “ Fifty cents,” she repeated 
inexorably, “and the hours will be short.” 

“ Huh—uh!” came the first speaker’s jeering negative. “My man 
earns a dollah fifty in de mine—what I want to hire out for fifty 
cents for?” 

“But don’t you see you’d have this in addition to what your 
husbands make? You ’d be helping them; and then you’d be at work 
at something that is healthy. That labor down in the mine there is 
very bad for the men—that is why they get paid more.” 

“T reckon hit don’t hu’t ’em much,” grunted a small, brown old 
woman at Elizabeth’s elbow. “I got fo’ sons in de mine, and dey 
hain’t none of ’em daid yet—ceptin’ Bob an’ Jim, what died up las’ 
year, and I reckon dey ’d ’a’ died anyhow.” 

“Lady,” began the more intelligent mulatto who had put woman 
forward as the home-maker, “ you comes from de Nawth. You don’ 
un’stand bout us and our ways. Jes’ you let things swing along 
like Marse Johnny Dev lets *em—dat’s de onliest way. Yas’m.” 

“Much obliged, Henrietta.” 

Elizabeth turned with a start, to find St. John Devries Carter, 
hat in hand, regarding her occupation with amused eyes. “I—I was 
going,” she hastened to assure him, crimson from the low blouse-collar 
to the ruffle of fair hair. 
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“Then I may walk with you,” he said sweetly. “Can I carry any- 
thing? Give me that book, and I ’ll put it in my pocket.” 

Elizabeth looked jealously as he stowed in the welcome receptacle 
a notebook whose blank sheets should have borne the names of the 
employees she had hoped to enroll. Then, as they walked down the 
sunset path toward the little cottage, the story of it all came out. To 
their left spread the brown acres all turned by the plowmen whom 
Elizabeth had been able to hire among the country people about. She 
had stood in the field and urged deeper plowing; she had herself gone 
over the ground and watched for slighted places, till there was not 
a man within reach of the plantation who was not willing to vow 
(privately) that he would never do a job of plowing for “that thar 
Nawthen lady” again. And now, after all this effort, she seemed to 
be wrecked in sight of land because the women were unwilling to 
drop corn and hoe the crop. 

“Don’t you bother about it, Miss Lizzie,” he urged as he parted 
from her at the gate. “If you really want those women, I’ll see to 
it myself that they do the work.” 

“But you can’t,” mourned the girl. “Didn’t I tell you I’ve 
been nearly all day going from one cabin to another, explaining to 
them the advantage of my plan? And the more I said, the worse it 
seemed to be.” 

“T expect so,” agreed St. John amiably. “I reckon I won’t say 
so much, and it will work better. Ill fix it for you—honey.” 

He added the last word so low that Elizabeth demanded sharply 
what he had said. 

“Nothing,” he asserted shamelessly, looking down at her with 
softly glowing eyes. “Do you know you look mighty pretty in that 
blue linen dress? ” 

III. 

“TI q@uEss you all understand exactly what I mean,” concluded 
young Carter’s voice with an edge of authority on it which Elizabeth 
had never heard there before. “The Carters have always been good 
to their negroes.” 

“ Dat ’s right,” came Henrietta’s rich, chuckling guttural in eager 
confirmation. 

“When my family had anything, they housed their negroes well 
and fed them well, and took the best care of them they could. Now 
I want to protect you from the consequences of this new law. You 
understand that if the sheriff comes up here any time this week and 
finds anybody not at work—for wages—well, it’s jail, and I can’t 
help you.” 

“Lawd Gawd, mawster!—how *bout me?” interrogated an old 
crone as she hobbled forward. 
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Elizabeth had come on this scene unexpectedly. Having framed 
some new and not very hopeful arguments overnight, she went down 
to make a last effort with the women, and she found Carter address- 
ing this bunch of them near the upper edge of the quarters. She 
looked now to hear him tell Aunt Clorinda that there was an age 
limit to this law he had described. He did nothing of the sort. Bend- 
ing a stern brow upon the old woman, he addressed her sharply. 

“T can’t help it, mammy. It’s the law—not me. You get busy, 
and the sheriff will leave you alone. My mother used to set women of 
your age to taking care of the babies while their mammies worked in 
the field.” 

“Dat’s so—dat’s what Ol Miss bin do,” chimed in Henrietta. 
“Marse Johnny Dev he know how to set we-all tu work. Ain’t no 
sheriff gwine ketch a Cyarter nigger whilst he can give ’em warnin’.” 

“Well, get your hoes and march yourselves over to that field,” 
ordered the young master, “if you want to be safe. The sheriff or 
one of his deputies is liable to be up here any minute. Black Sam will 
give you hoes down at the tool-shed.” 

There was a mighty scattering, and Elizabeth came on St. John 
standing alone, leaning contemplatively against the fence, a lazy, 
ruminative, restful-looking figure. “Well, what do you think of 
yourself, I should like to ask?” she demanded. 

He bit off the end of a grass blade with which he was playing 
before he answered her. “I should much rather tell you what I think 
of you,” he replied coaxingly. 

“You lied to those ignorant women—lied,” she accused hotly. “I 
heard nearly every word of it—about the new law and all. Aren’t 
you ashamed of yourself? Is that any way to uplift a down-trodden 
race, and teach them habits of industry?” 

St. John Carter squinted meditatively along the grass blade which 
he was bending into curious shapes. “ Well,” he began tolerantly, “ it 
seems to be one way. Look over there.” 

The girl looked. Toward her roughly plowed fields streamed a 
procession of stout negro-women, bearing new hoes over their shoulders, 
wearing kerchiefs on their heads, jesting and smiling and appearing 
to be in the best of spirits. 

“ Got any field bosses?” Carter asked her pleasantly. “There are 
your field hands.” 

“ How long will it last? ” flung out the girl. “The next man that 
comes up from town will tell them the falsity of your story.” 

“Oh, no, he won’t,” said Carter quietly. “It isn’t healthy around 
here for people to intimate that I don’t speak the truth—oh, I mean 
anybody but you, Miss Lizzie.” 

All day Elizabeth was busy getting competent field bosses for her 
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unexpected hands. That day and the next and the next and the next 
the women worked with a will. They were happier in the open air, the 
labor was familiar to them, and when Saturday night brought pay- 
ment in silver the habit was firmly established, and Elizabeth herself 
began to realize that not within the boundaries of Belmont, or any- 
where about its environs, would its owner’s story be contradicted. 

Monday morning saw a stranger riding up the bridle path, where- 
upon the whisper went from lip to lip that it was the sheriff himself, 
come to inspect Belmont and find whether everybody was at work for 
wages. 

St. John Carter, apparently idling under an oak, saw the approach- 
ing figure without turning his head, and was aware that the horseman 
was unknown to him. He whistled softly as the broad back of the 
stranger disappeared over a little rise between him and the offices at 
the mine’s mouth. 

“Ts he looking over the ground about that railroad—or after some- 
thing else?” he inquired of his partner. 

“ Something else,” returned H.V. succinctly. “We don’t care for 
his railroad—now. We can keep on hauling the stuff to the Edge on 
our little wooden rails all summer and sending it down by gravity. 
The mules get plenty of grazing, and I believe Elizabeth’s corn farm 
is going to save the ship when winter comes. We’ll be able to build 
our own railroad next year. But of course if Lizzie takes the man— 
and I guess she will—you may care to admit him as a third partner. 
He’s a fine fellow, interested in economic questions; he thinks he’d 
like to have a go at the new South—and we could use the capital all 
right.” 

Carter closed the office a little earlier than usual that evening, and 
on his way up to the big house met a man and woman walking together, 
the man leading his horse by the bridle-rein. They stopped that 
Elizabeth Bartlett might present Mr. Barnes. 

It seemed odd to the girl that one who could be so winning should 
at times appear so entirely unattractive, so almost repellent. Carter’s 
manner, entirely courteous, was cold to frigidity. The conversation 
was brief, and the three parted. But just as St. John was turning 
in at his own gate, he heard a light step behind him, and found that 
Elizabeth was coming back alone. 

“Your visitor left,” he said perfunctorily. He gazed with a 
melancholy eye at his home, desolate and forbidding, for it was a 
gray day and old houses need the sunlight. “Things must look 
curiously run down and shabby around here to a Northern man—or a 
Northern woman either, I reckon,” he added slowly. 

“They do, I suppose,” said Elizabeth quietly. She was desperately 
afraid of showing feeling. Warned, on her guard, she reminded her- 
Vou. LXXXIV.—7 
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self a dozen times in any conversation with St. John that exactly 
so would he address his grandmother or his grandmother’s best friend. 
It was impossible that he should look otherwise than tenderly at a 
woman, and when such eyes look tender they seem to speak love. 

“I’m tired to-night,” the man said finally, when she seemed 
unwilling to go on and unable to find the words she wished to say. 
“You look a little fagged yourself—honey.” 

Again that trick of using the endearment in so low a tone that 
it might have been anything. Elizabeth forbore to question him. She 
was looking down. 

“T made a choice this afternoon,” she began, apparently with some 
difficulty. “Mr. Barnes wanted to come here and put in money, if 


you and Hiram would have him——” 


“And you would have him,” supplied Carter in a whisper so 
low that she was able to pass it over and pretend it was unheard. 

“ He said he thought that he could work out here many problems 
which confront the new South, and, in a measure, the economic world 
everywhere. I—I’ve changed my mind about some things, Mr. Carter. 
When you deceived those women into working for me, I thought you 
were entirely in the wrong; but I see now that you Southern people 
know how to handle the negroes better in some ways than we do.” 

“ You ’re becoming quite a Jesuit,” smiled Carter. “It isn’t that 
I lied to them—that ’s never commendable; I took any means I could 
at that time. The whole point is that they are children—and I treated 
them like children. So you don’t think your friend can quite come 
into this kingdom at Belmont? Well, when he gets to experimenting 
somewhere else, I suppose we will be losing you.” 

“No,” said Elizabeth, turned quite away. “ He—he——” 

“Did he fail there, too? ”—with a touch of compassion. 

She stood trembling a little, looking down and answering in a very 
small, low voice: “ Yes.” 

A sudden spark leaped into the dark eyes watching her. The gate, 
which had been closed between them, was jerked open, and Carter 
stood beside her. Catching her two small hands in his, bending his 
tall head to search her drooping face, he said eagerly: 

“He—he did! I—may I—do you like our old slipshod ways best, 
after all? Oh, Elizabeth—honey!” 

There was no doubt about the word now. It was breathed close 
to the girl’s cheek, and with all the fire and tenderness of Carter’s 
deep voice. It would have been properly followed up, too, but that 
upon the instant a familiar step caused them both to look around. 
Elizabeth crimsoned and was for instant retreat; but her lover turned 
and called joyously over his shoulder: ’ 

“H.V., she’s going to stay here with us—with me! ” 
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THE JEALOUSY OF 
ANNA KARENINA 


By Lucy Copinger 


absorbed in the sordid question as to whether the Primer Class 

knew its lessons she would have noted the signs of this devotion, 
if only in the absence from her desk of the delicacies usually bestowed 
upon her by this dirtiest yet most generous and best loved of her 
scholars. But the guiding of Class A in the paths of learning left her 
little time for the finer things of life, and the first intimation she had 
of Bum’s surrender to the tender passion was a letter from the father 
of Marie Schaefer, the adored one. Marie was a fat little German 
maiden whose face shone continually with soap and self-satisfaction and 
who rejoiced in a clean dress every day. 


B O’REILLY was in love. Had Miss Lucy not been so 


Kinp Missis Loosey, [the letter went] plese my little Marie’s Seat 
change. The Boy who sets behind her Kisses her all the Time. It is 
not nise. Respectably Mister SCHAEFER. 


Spurred by the outraged parental morality of the last line, Miss 
Lucy instituted inquiries. 

“ Miz, it was him,” enlightened Sophie Bauerschmidt, pointing to 
the blushing, wriggling Bum. “ He kisses her efery day when you 
ain’t here, und he gif her his licorish und a gold ring wot was in a 
grab-bag, und he says he iss her beau, but Anna says it ain’t so. She 
says he iss her beau und when she gits Marie outside she will beat her.” 

“ Miz, it is lies,” said Anna Karenina calmly. 

Ignoring this complication of feminine jealousy, Miss Lucy looked 
with understanding sadness at Bum. This, then, and not her own be- 
nign influence, was the cause of the regular attendance of the former 
incorrigible truant. Sorrowfully she changed his seat, putting in his 
place Frederick William Schneider, whom she knew to be susceptible 
only to the wiles of the toothsome ginger-snap or the lure of the fas- 
cinating animal-cracker. 

The next day the Primer Class had just come up from recess. 
Things had not gone well that afternoon. In the Literature period, 
during the dramatization of the nursery rhyme, when Herman Bu- 
reschy, as Miss Muffet’s spider, was creeping up the aisle, he had 
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bumped his nose against August Meyer’s foot and had to be carried out 
to have the injured member bathed. Then, during Miss Lucy’s absence 
from the room, Sophie had been slapped and had her bun stolen by 
Anna. So it was with a sigh of weariness that Miss Lucy gave out the 
papers for a writing lesson. 

“T see” was the statement that fifty-nine little pencils were de- 
claring with varied success. Frederick William had not been able to 
attain more than a queer, scrawly design, and had gotten a large grease- 
spot on his paper from a doughnut that he was surreptitiously eating ; 
Sophie had made a mistake and had then with moistened finger com- 
mitted the offense of rubbing a hole in her paper; while Bum O’Reilly 
was not writing at all, all his powers being needed to keep him from 
licking the chocolate off an all-day sucker destined for Marie. Miss 
Lucy had just wrathfully discovered the hole and Sophie was on her 
tearful way to the corner when she found herself returned to her seat 
with gentle force. Then Miss Lucy moved forward to meet the visitor, 
in whom with a sinking faintness she recognized the Supervisor of 
Nature Work. 

Of all Supervisors, this one was the most to be dreaded by young, 
untried teachers. In her delight in acrimonious criticism she was un- 
rivalled. Therefore, Miss Lucy, having seated this ogress in her own 
chair, confronted Class A with an expression so helpless in its appeal 
that the class as one child gasped in sympathy. 

The Nature lesson for that day was on Leaves. The type leaf was 
the maple, and the object of the lesson was to select this leaf from 
among the many varieties that the children had been collecting. After 
this selection they were to be pinned up on the board, where Miss Lucy 
had drawn a nicely shaded but botanically incorrect leaf. Now the leaves 
were various and city-bred. Miss Lucy, owing to a deep-rooted fear 
of toads and snakes, had never been one of Nature’s worshippers. 
Therefore, she held up the first leaf between trembling fingers. It was 
a much indented one that she afterward found to be oak. 

“Children,” she began, “we are going to look at our leaves and 
find all the little maple-tree children that we know. How many can tell 
me if this is one of our little friends? Anna?” 

“ Miz, I wand a drink,” said Anna Karenina gloomily. 

“Very well, dear,” said Miss Lucy with dangerous sweetness. 
“ Sophie? ” she called again. 

“ Miz,” said Sophie irrelevantly, “I had a luffly mable leaf und she 
swiped it off of me yistiddy ”—pointing at the disappearing Anna, who 
at once stuck out her tongue. 

“ Sophie,” said Miss Lucy, pretending temporarily not to see the 
tongue, “ you are not answering me.” , 

“ Miz, I don’t know nothin’ about mable leafs,” said Sophie blandly. , 
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“Und, miz,” she continued irrepressibly, “I seen Louis Deterick on 
the street in the morning und he says he ain’t coming in the school 
“cause his mutter she iss gitting a new baby.” 

“ James O’Reilly? ” Miss Lucy spoke hastily. 

Bum knew no more of maple leaves than Miss Lucy herself, but he 
believed profoundly in the might of the bluff, and he responded so 
decidedly in the affirmative that Miss Lucy at once pinned the oak leaf 
on the edge of the board. As she did so she stole a glance at the Nature 
Supervisor and noted a disdainful curl to that lady’s lip. In the course 
of that lesson Miss Lucy declared as maple leaves two poplars, an ash, 
and an acacia. At last with the final pinning up of a geranium leaf 
that she was too wretched to smell, the lesson concluded. 

“ Now, little boys and girls,” she then appealed brightly, “ who will 
say ‘Leaves at Play’ forme? Frederick?” The Primer Class, though 
backward in Nature, was unusually strong on literature and the drama. 
However, in this case a similarity of meter was Frederick’s undoing. 
In all the beauty of his clean blouse, his big white collar, and his blond 
shininess, he stood up and recited. 


“Oh little red leafses! 
Oh, nice little leafses! 
How you dance und you scamper in play! 
There come a black spider, 
Und sit down beside her, 
Und frighted Miss Muffet away.” 


Then he sat down in happy satisfaction, while Miss Lucy giggled hysteri- 
cally and looked at the Supervisor, whose grim face, however, only 
grew grimmer. To hide her mirth, unseemly in one whose supervision 
was so obviously to be marked unsatisfactory, Miss Lucy turned to 
fasten the geranium leaf more securely. As she did so, she heard a 
peculiar explosive noise, like the sudden turning off and on of a spigot. 
This was followed by a loud, breathless gasp and an ascending roar. 

“Why, Frederick William!” she exclaimed, turning suddenly to 
find a wet and wailing little boy where had been the embodiment of 
self-satisfaction but a short moment ago, “how in the world did you 
get so dripping? ” 

“Miz,” cried Sophie eagerly, “she didn’t want no drink, und 
she brunged it all in her mouth ’cause she wanted to blow it down 
Marie’s neck, und she had it in her mouth when you was talking und 
she nefer blowed far enough.” 

“ Anna Karenina,” said Miss Lucy sternly, “stay in.” 

Then, after speeding the disgusted exit of the Nature Supervisor, 
Miss Lucy collapsed wearily into her chair. 

After school Miss Lucy and Anna confronted each other, Miss Lucy 
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with a feeling that even sending to the Principal would not be too 
severe a punishment, Anna her head dropping, one ragged clad leg 
twisted around the other, a black curl pulled sullenly across her dark 
little face. 

“ Anna, I am going to take you to the Principal,” Miss Lucy began 
sternly. Then with a helpless consciousness of her usual lack of 
understanding of the queer, lawless little creature before her, her voice 
softened. “Don’t you know it was unkind to—to—throw water in 
Frederick’s face? ” she said, drawing Anna gently to her. 

At this Anna burst into tears. 

“ Miz,” she sobbed in one long cry, “ he was my beau, und now Marie 
is come und he lufs her ’cause she has a clean dress, und he gifs her 
all his gum, und when I git her I will beat her. He was my beau.” 

Miss Lucy looked down at the dirty little figure before her, which in 
all the days of its presence in her class had never been clad in a really 
clean dress, and she suddenly felt a feminine comprehension. 

“ Anna,” she said, “ you may go.” 

After Anna had gone, Miss Lucy sat down at her desk and, opening 
a book, began industriously to study. On the title page was the sub- 
ject, “ Nature Work in the Elementary Schools.” 


IN THE QUARTER 
BY ROBERT GILBERT WELSH 


HERE was a girl in Paris,— 
She wore no Paris gown; 
Cohoes, I guess, 


Turned out that dress, 
All lines, straight up and down. 


She lived there in an attic,— 
Behind the bolted door 
Where her name was carved 
She painted and starved, 

And then she painted more. 


Her eyes grew big with hunger, 
But how her pictures grew! 
She worked by streaks 
For weeks and weeks ; 

The big Salon took two. 
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And when her first check reached her 
From some grandee in Rome, 
She fell dead beat 
In the Rue La Fitte,— 
A danseuse drove her home. 


They fed her milk like a baby, 
And in a week, by gad, 
She went with a rush 
For colors and brush, 
And was painting again like mad! 


Her luck’s changed now,—she hobnobs 
With folks whose hats are crowns; 
She’s painting kings 
And similar things,— 
She wears Parisian gowns. 


But ’way back home in Cohoes 
The man who did n’t speak 
For fear he ’d queer 
Her art career 
Was buried there last week. 


The little girl in Paris 
Was told about it,—say, 
She did n’t wince, 
But ever since, 
Her face looks sort of gray. 


Poor little girl in Paris! 

She’s famous now, God knows! 
But at night she lies 
Awake and cries 

For a dead love in Cohoes! 
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A CUP OF COLD WATER 


A STORY OF WEST AUSTRALIA 
By Edith Morgan Smith 


HE man stopped walking and looked around. He had done 

7 this several times in the last few hours, and always his scrutiny 

had produced the same impression of parched monotony ; sky, 

sand, and scrub, this last the gray-green, many-stemmed “ Mallee” 
that sprinkles the West Australian desert for miles. 

As far as the man’s eyes could reach as they swept the horizon 
there was no sign of life, not a creature moved. In all that wilderness 
of silver-sand and “Mallee” scrub, for aught he knew, there lived 
neither beast nor bird. 

After taking his bearings by the sun, he went forward again—a 
tall, darkly bearded man this, with a swarthy skin that showed copper- 
colored above his red-flannel shirt. He was out prospecting, and carried 
his pick and pannikin slung over his shoulder, together with his canvas 
water-sack. 

Tramping steadily ahead, the sandy stretch before him gave gradu- 
ally on to a treeless expanse of dried grass; each stalk a withered re- 
minder that rain had not fallen for two years. 

As he trod down that thirsty grass the man involuntarily moistened 
his lips, and his fingers felt for the bulging sides of his water-sack. 
Three quarts inside, and camp, with a well filled condensing tank, only 
a few hours away. He fell to idly pondering what it would be like to 
find oneself in this region with nothing to drink. Even a hardened 
bushman like himself could hardly go waterless here with impunity for 
more than thirty-six hours—forty-eight at the outside, and into his 
mind came the recollection of certain white heaps he had passed, 
testifying grimly to those who had tried the experiment and failed. 

The man came back to the present with a start. Trudging on 
mechanically, with his eyes on the horizon, he had been unconsciously 
following an irregular line of foot-prints that stretched ahead of him— 
a man’s tracks scored lightly in the hard sand. 

Pulling himself up, he stared down at them and then intently 
forward. Who had gone before him in this no-man’s land? 

Similar tracks might have lain here for weeks, but as he studied 
the clear-cut marks intuition told the man that these were fresh. Some 


one had passed here ahead of him this very day. 
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Lured by curiosity, he went on following the trail that stretched 
beyond him in vague zigzags. From time to time the foot-prints 
apparently stopped, turned backward, and then went on unevenly. The 
man following them hastened his own steps, looking keenly ahead. 

Before him the trail led directly towards a clump of eucalyptus, 
billowy shapes touched with light in the distance, but looming up as 
he approached into gigantic trees, their foliage descending in a succes- 
sion of gray-green cascades, each leaf hanging sidewise, with its edge 
turned to the light. 

Beneath the whole clump there was a rim of shadow scarce a foot’s 
width, and in this paltry shade there squatted a huddled figure with its 
back pressed tightly against a trunk that gleamed like copper in the 
sunlight. 

As the man approached, the figure under the eucalyptus moved 
slightly, as if trying to rise. On nearer view he appeared to be a 
young fellow in miner’s clothes, with a prospector’s kit slung over his 
shoulder. 

“Lost your way?” asked the man as he got within earshot; then, 
coming close, he understood why there was no answer. , 

The boy—he seemed little else—had plainly lost the power of speech, 
his swollen tongue protruding uselessly between his dry lips that moved 
continually in a ceaseless, inaudible demand. 

Half mechanically the man began to loosen the water-sack over his 
shoulder. “If you could have kept on twelve hours longer,” he said 
as he drew it down, “ you ’d have got all the drink you wanted. Warma- 
loo River lies over that ridge yonder, twenty miles due West.” 

Filling his tin “ billy,’ * he stooped with it over the boy, whose 
eyes bulged out of their sockets with eagerness at the sight of the water 
so near him. But the “billy” came no nearer; it remained poised 
in the air just out of reach while the man that held it stared down at 
something he had caught sight of in the boy’s hands. What were the 
fingers clutching so tightly? He bent closer, hardly believing what he 
saw. Was it possible that yellow lump was gold, gold the size of a 
hen’s egg and, from the look of it, full eight ounces in weight? 

As he gazed, the fingers he was watching tightened convulsively, 
and over the boy’s drawn face came a glare of suspicion. Glancing 
up, the man marked it with interest. Had he really found something? 
Could there be more where that lump came from? His eyes fastened 
on the gold again, and with the sight greed awoke in his heart, the 
greed of the prospector who has looked long and found nothing. 

Inarticulate sounds broke up his musing. The boy was mouthing 
frantic entreaties and pointing at the “ billy.” 

With a sudden movement the man drew it farther away from him. 
“Australian drinking cup. 
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“TI can’t give something for nothing,” he said roughly. The words 
came hard, and he cleared his throat, looking down to avoid the boy’s 
eyes. Again the sight of the gold filled him with keen desire, sharpen- 
ing his wits. He began to think, while the boy watched him with a 
sort of horrified wonder. 

All at once their eyes met. 

“ You can have all the water you want,” said the man hoarsely, “ if 
you will tell me where you got that lump, and give up your claim to the 
digging.” 

He had made the suggestion at a venture, but at the look that 
overswept the boy’s face he knew that there was a claim, as surely as if 
he had seen it staked. A big claim! | 

The trader’s instinct was alert in him now and he spoke smoothly, 
holding the “ billy ” so close that the water clinked temptingly against 
the tin sides. 

“ Better give it up, my lad. What’s the use of the gold to you 
when you are dyin’ of thirst? You know you can’t hold out much 
longer.” 

The boy knew it. There was the fear of death in his eyes, but he 
shook his head fiercely. 

“Then I’ll leave ye here,” said the man. 

It was as he turned away that the boy sprang on him with a clutch 
for the “billy”; then as that shot up beyond his grasp he closed 
desperately on the man, and the three, man, boy, and “ billy,” rolled 
over on the ground together, a gush of water dabbling their feet and 
expending itself uselessly on a root of the eucalyptus tree. 

A minute more and the man was the only one of the three that 
moved. Panting a little, he got to his feet and looked down. 

The boy was breathing like a furnace, and with each gasp there 
mingled a faint, ominous rattle. His eyes, fixed on the empty “ billy,” 
had the scared, helpless look of a trapped animal. 

“Will you give up now?” asked the man. 

The boy’s face worked convulsively, but his eyes never left the 
empty “billy.” After a moment’s struggle he nodded his head. 

“Then it’s a bargain,” said the man. 

Reaching over, he picked up the yellow lump that had fallen to the 
ground and put it in his pocket. Then, without looking at the boy, he 
filled the “ billy ” to the brim and put it to his lips. 

“Now I’ll have my pay,” said the man when the “billy” was 
quite dry, and ruthlessly he took it in gasping fragments of speech, 
short, labored sentences, each word thick with the effort it cost, till the 
contract was fulfilled to the last tittle, the price rendered. But as the 
man went off with his bargain there followed him into the distance as 
far as eyes could reach, a boy’s look of scorn. 
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The sun hung low over a salt pan, half a dozen miles to the west, 
when a figure knelt on the hard, briny crust, looking down into the 
shallow hole beside him. In his hand was a pannikin full of the pay 
dirt just exposed, and he turned it over and over gloatingly long after 
his prospector’s test had proved that the stuff was thick with gold. At 
last he stood up and looked about him. Sand hills to the East and 
West, and to North and South the black, interminable salt pan. It 
was just as the boy had told him. Scratched into the mud beside him 
were the boy’s own marks, two initials and a rough cross. There was 
a smile on the man’s face as he rubbed these out, substituting his own 
signs of ownership. The claim was his now; a gold mine bought for a 
cup of cold water. The cheapest deal in his hard bargaining life! 

It was late when he set out for camp, but by the time darkness 
came on the sparks of his own fires were in sight, gleaming straight 
ahead over the low plain. 

As the man drew near he was training his eyes for the tents that 
should be thrown out by the red glow, and wondering over the unac- 
customed black objects he saw humped up against the firelight. 

A hundred yards on and he stumbled over one of them, his own 
horse, lying stiff and dead, deep gaping holes in the chest and ribs telling 
with horrible distinctness what had happened in his absence. 

Beyond were further evidences: a camp-fire strewn with wreckage 
and débris, the tent in a crumpled mass on the ground. Propped up 
against the pole was a seated form the man recognized. It rolled 
over at his touch, a pipe falling from the lifeless lips, set in a surprised 
grin the natives must have seen when they waked him with a spear- 
thrust. 

The man felt for the tell-tale hole in the coat, remembering bitterly 
how often he had warned his chum what would happen if he fell asleep 
on duty. The natives would never have attacked him awake. 

As he closed the dead man’s eyes, he wondered blankly how he could 
get on without his partner. There were not many fellows as decent. 

Who would help him develop the claim and manage the condensing 
tank? 

And as this last thought struck him he began to look around 
anxiously, a grim premonition at his heart which was only too fully 
realized, for the natives had done their work well. The great tank lay 
on the ground with never a drop inside, as dry as the man’s own 
“billy.” At the sight his nerves gave way, and he cursed, not the 
natives who had ruined his camp, but the boy who had emptied his 
“billy,” with a chill, indefinable sense that he alone was responsible 
for all the evil that had come to him and might come. 

The next instant, however, the man pulled himself together, cursing 
himself for his fears. 
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Warmaloo River, it is true, was two days off, but water could be 
found nearer, only a few hours away. Old desert roamer that he was, 
he knew the place, a cuplike, natural depression sunk in a granite out- 
cropping. There used to be water there—must be still, stored up out 
of reach of the sun, and beyond the ken of any human being. 

The man planned that as soon as daylight came he would go there 
and get water enough to last him until the digging was worked. His 
claim—that dawned on him with a new sense of elation. There was no 
one to go halves with now. 

The night wore on, and the man built up his fire and prepared to 
watch. He dared not close his eyes, knowing too well what the result 
would probably be if he slept, yet as the hours went by drowsiness 
goaded him beyond resistance. Struggling against the desire, all un- 
consciously he yielded to it and dropped off. 

He awoke with a yell of horror and stared about him. No one 
was to be seen; the camp, with its ghastly occupants, lay still and 
deserted in the starlight. Yet something sharp and venomous had 
attacked him. 

Whatever the assailant was, spear or scorpion, the man was soon 
beside himself with pain, his leg swollen to twice its size, the fever 
mounting in his veins. 

When morning dawned he pulled himself together and limped away, 
dragging his leg after him painfully. 

The sun rose higher, and he was still creeping on, more feebly now, 
falling sometimes and then picking himself up again. Over the horizon 
a low granite outcropping was faintly coming into view. The sun 
reached its zenith, and the man was climbing great jagged boulders 
inch by inch, stopping every moment to rest. Slowly, with infinite 
care, his groans forcing their way through blistered lips, he pulled him- 
self to the edge of the cliff, overhanging a hole round and deep, as if 
scooped out of the rock by a gigantic hand. 

And the man looked down till his eyes bulged out of their sockets, 
and into them came the scared, helpless look of a trapped animal; 


for the rock cup was dry. 


Two days later a boy walking beside the Warmaloo River came 
upon a familiar figure sitting on the bank and gazing into the clear 


current. 
As he approached the figure looked up at him with eager, unrecog- 
nizing eyes and held out something that glistened brightly, a yellow 


lump about the size of a hen’s egg. 
“Gold!” it croaked thickly. “Real gold! Ill give it to you! 


I’ll give you all I have, every grain in the digging, for one cup of 
cold water.” 
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THE BENDING OF THE 
TWIG 


By Wilmot Price 


HE Reverend Hamilton Bradfield sat at his desk, twirling a 
pen between listless fingers. The abstraction in his eyes told 
that his thoughts were far from any immediate task, for his 
gaze was concentrated on two young people, a man and a girl, who 
were pacing the garden-path outside his study-window. As Mr. 
Bradfield regarded them, the emotions in his face grew more and more 
complex and contradictory. Affection was there in fullest measure, 
the light of pride and sympathy brightened his eyes with a transitory 
gleam of youthfulness, but perplexity, doubt, and apprehension twisted 
his lip awry and wrinkled his benevolent brow. 

The young man who seemed at least partially responsible for this 
strange mingling of love and distrust would have commanded attention 
anywhere. His personality was peculiarly aggressive, typically mascu- 
line and suggestive of power. He was very dark and tall, straight 
and lithe as an Indian, with an untamed look in his eyes such as is seen 
in the face of some animal intended by Nature to roam wild, and who 
instead has been caged by cruel man. His face held curious indica- 
tions both of strength and weakness. When he smiled it was wholly 
lovable, for his mouth was sensitive and responsive in its curves, 
emotional in its quick mobility. Yet when his face was in repose, his 
brow and cheeks were crossed with lines that told of inward bitterness 
and strife unusual in one of his youth and position. But as Paul Eliot 
looked down at the girl beside him, there was the look in his face which 
no woman can meet unmoved in the face of any man, for his eyes and 
lips told the same tale of passionate devotion and complete dependence. 
Angela Bradfield might have stood for an example of the eternal 
feminine, as truly as her companion typified the masculine. Warmth 
and light seemed to radiate from her very presence. She was of 
the essence of youth, truth and sympathy—chosen by Nature both 
to give and to receive the best gifts of life and love. 

As the clergyman watched the young people his heart throbbed 
with pain, and his brain fairly ached with uncertainty. Pangs of 
jealousy shot through him, for he was very human, this devoted father, 
who for eighteen years had concentrated on his motherless, only child 
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an affection comprehensive enough to have included many others in 
its generous warmth. “Oh, what shall I say to Paul? What ought 
I to say?” he vainly questioned himself in an agony of uncertainty, for 
he saw that the inevitable interview he had dreaded so long was 
imminent. With a sinking at the heart which he knew to be cowardly, 
Mr. Bradfield saw Paul leave Angela’s side and come striding towards 
the house, after giving her a look which the clergyman reluctantly 
confessed must act upon a feminine heart much as a magnet plays 
upon the feelings of an impressionable needle. 

The next minute a decisive rap was heard at his study door. 

“Come in, my boy, come in,” Mr. Bradfield said with a false air 
of ease which could not have imposed upon a baby. “This is a 
beautiful morning. You are out early.” The hands of the two men 
met in a grasp of cordiality and affection. Before Paul withdrew 
his hand he began to speak with the directness that was characteristic 
of him. “I hardly need tell you what I want, Mr. Bradfield. I 
want Angela, and I want her as I have never wanted anything else 
and never shall again.” 

Mr. Bradfield nodded, and pointed to a chair. “I know,” he said 
briefly. “Sit down.” 

“Of course I don’t have to tell you how I feel about Angela,” 
the young man went on. “ You must have seen what she has been 
to me all my life. It was the same story all through my boyhood and 
my youth, and during those years at college when I was away from 
her. She was my one anchor, my one safeguard.” He frowned, and 
his face took on the reckless look that always smote the clergyman’s 
heart like a physical stab. “I can quite understand, Mr. Bradfield, 
that you should hesitate to put in my keeping a—a treasure like yours,” 
the young man went on. “TI don’t wish to boast either of my sins 
or my virtues. I have done bad things. I have done things which 
no man who loves Angela should have done, but if it had n’t been 
for her and for my mother, I should have gone to the devil before 
this. I may go to him yet. It depends on you, Mr. Bradfield, on you 
and Angela.” 

“Ts that a threat?” the clergyman asked, smiling rather sadly. 

“ No, it is a confession,” Paul answered humbly. Then he suddenly 
burst out: “Mr. Bradfield, you are the one person in the world of 
whom I can beg an answer to all the questions that are torturing 
me. I want you to tell me about my real inheritances. I must know 
whether there is any blot on my name, any taint in my blood, to make 
me unworthy of Angela.” 

“ Just what do you know, Paul?” asked Mr. Bradfield kindly. 
“ Just what have you been told?” 

“When I was twelve years old my mother told me that I was an 
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adopted child and that you knew all about my birth,” Paul replied. 
““Since I grew up I couldn’t bear to question her—she has been 
to me so much more than most mothers are to their own sons. She 
has been so devoted, so unfailing in her goodness and her under- 
standing.” Paul’s voice trembled. “She told me that my mother 
died when I was born, and that I came of good, healthy, honest stock. 
There are things in me that make this hard to believe, but I know 
my mother would not deceive me. What she told me is all that I 
know.” 

“Well, I cannot add a great deal to her simple statement,” Mr. 
Bradfield began, but Paul interrupted him. 

“Tell me all that you can. It means more to me than anything 
else in the world but Angela. What are my real inheritances, Mr. 
Bradfield? What is there to account for the twists of temperament in 
me? Why have I more than my allowance of tendency towards evil?” 
While he talked he paced nervously up and down the room. “It 
seems as if I ’d go crazy sometimes wondering about myself. I have n’t 
dared even to speak of the matter to my adopted parents since I grew 
up, because I knew it would make them unhappy. I have wanted a 
thousand times to ask you about my inheritances, but I have been 
afraid of what I might hear. Now it is different. I am twenty-five 
years old———” Mr. Bradfield started, as if this information carried 
some peculiar significance to his own mind,—but he nodded his head 
for the young man to continue. “ Now, as you know,” Paul pursued, 
“T am in a position to ask Angela to marry me. I have a fine opening 
out West in that engineering scheme I told you of, and I feel the 
power to make her happy, but I must know who I am, and what 
I am.” 

“Sit down again, Paul, and let me talk to you quietly,” Mr. 
Bradfield said gently. “I cannot address a leopard pacing his cage.” 

Paul dropped into a chair beside the clergyman. “I beg your 
pardon, sir; the leopard is as mild as a lamb now. Go on.” 

“T7’ll make it all very brief,’ Mr. Bradfield began. “ About 
twenty-five years ago Mr. Eliot came to see me one evening, and in 
the course of conversation he told me of the great grief it had been to 
his wife and himself that after eight years of marriage they had had 
no children. She had brooded and worried over the matter, and to 
him also their childlessness was a great disappointment. After much 
thought and deliberation they had decided that if they could hear of 
a child with good inheritances and healthy parentage they would 
like to adopt him, though they wished to do nothing hastily. After 
talking with Mr. Eliot I quite saw his point of view, and with his 
consent, I wrote, a few days later, to a friend of mine, now dead, a 
Mr. Elisha Pierce, who at that time was living in a little hill-town 
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of Western Massachusetts. Poor fellow! He went insane a few 
years before he died. He was always something of a crank, but a 
real idealist. He was what we should call nowadays a social worker, 
and his great interest consisted in trying to get the people among 
whom he lived placed in surroundings conducive to their best physical 
and moral development. I wrote and asked him if he knew of any 
young child open to adoption, whom my friends the Eliots would 
care to bring up. After a six months’ silence he wrote—but stop, 
I have his letter here in my drawer, and that will tell you better 
than I can just what you want to know.” 

Mr. Bradfield rose, went to his desk, and, after rummaging among 
yellowing papers, found the letter he sought. Another bulky envelope 
in the same packet he laid face downward on his desk. He ran his 
eye hastily over Elisha Pierce’s letter and handed it to the young man. 
“There. It is your right to see who you are. You will find nothing 
very terrible,” he added with a reassuring smile. Paul took the letter 
eagerly and read as follows: 


I think that at last I have been lucky enough to find exactly the 
child your friends would like to adopt. For thirty years I have known 
Thomas McLeod and his wife. He is a Scotchman of excellent char- 
acter,—good sterling stock,—who came out to this country when he 
was a boy with his father, whom I also knew well—a fine old man, 
one of Nature’s gentlemen. The boy, Thomas, grew up and married 
the daughter of the Methodist parson in the next town.. She was a 
good, sweet girl, with God-fearing, if narrow, parents. She had been 
presenting Thomas with a child a year for the last seven years, but 
the seventh was one too many for poor Agnes, and she died a few weeks 
ago in giving birth to a fine healthy boy. I went to see the poor child- 
ridden father the other day. He is heart-broken at the loss of his wife, 
and seems to feel a certain resentment against the innocent cause of 
her death. It was then that your friends popped into my mind. To 
make a long story short, Thomas McLeod consents to give up the child 
entirely if he is sure of his going to a good home. The poor man’s 
hands are so full with his growing family that I feel the child will 
have much more of a chance with Mr. and Mrs. Eliot, and, knowing 
as I do all about the baby’s probable inheritances, I think your friends 
will miss the chance of a lifetime if they lose this opportunity. Of 
course, with my interest in environment versus heredity, I am sorry 
that the child’s tendencies are not in greater need of the counteracting 
influences they will receive, but of course that subject is my special 
hobby. If your friends wish to clinch this matter I will see that 
papers are signed and that the boy is taken to Centrebridge by a 
competent person. The doctor pronounces the boy a perfect specimen, 
large and well-made, and to my bachelor’s eye he looked less like a 
wrinkled monkey than any child of his age I have ever seen. 


Paul drew a long breath, and as he looked up from reading the 
letter his face seemed cleared of doubts and distress. “Mr. Bradfield, 
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I can’t tell you what a relief it has been to me to know all this,” 
he said earnestly. “I only wish to Heaven I had dared to ask you 
about it before, but I was afraid of what I might hear. I have had 
a fatalistic feeling that possibly the evil streaks in me could be laid 
at the door of my unknown parents or grandparents, but if it’s 
only the old Adam cropping out, he is remote enough to be crushed.” 

“ Then crush him!” the minister charged him vehemently. 

Paul shook his head. “I can’t do it without Angela,” he insisted. 
“With her to help me I can be anything; without her I shall be 
worse than nothing. It is no mere figure of speech, Mr. Bradfield, 
to say that in her hands and yours is a human soul to be saved or 
damned.” 

From what simple Scotch ancestor did the passionate youth get 
. the inward fire that consumed him? That was the question that 
puzzled Mr. Bradfield. 

“Does Angela know of your feeling?—does she care for you?” 
his lips asked, but his own heart answered him. What young girl 
could look at that handsome, virile creature, fired with love for 
herself, and feel no answering glow? 

“TI know that she knows. I think that she cares,” was Paul’s 
simple answer. A sudden rush of loneliness and sorrow swept over 
the older man’s heart and engulfed all other feelings. “I must think, 
—lI must pray,” he said brokenly. “I don’t want to be guided by 
any selfish wish, but by what is really best and happiest both for 
Angela and for you. I have always loved you, my boy,”—he held 
out the hand that for so long had given support and now sought it,— 
“but I cannot entrust to your charge the best gift of God without 
more thought than this. Paul, if I decide to give up my child to 
you, will you promise me to be good to her, to make up to her for her 
mother’s lost love and for mine?” His beseeching voice had in it 
a note of fierceness. 

“T promise before God to be good to her always,” the young man 
replied solemnly. “I know what I can do and what I can’t do, 
and with her help I can do anything. Without her I shall go down, 
down into the depths. I don’t defend myself, Mr. Bradfield. It 
may be unmanly to say that, but it is the truth. My mother rescued 
my youth,—not from scars and wounds, no one could do that,— 
but from actual wreck, Angela can save my future if you decide that 
it is worth saving.” 

As he spoke he grasped the older man’s hand. “I can’t thank 
you enough for what you have told me about my parents,” he said 
tremulously. “It puts a different face on everything. Now I know 
you want to be left alone to think this thing out, so I’m not going 
to bother you any more. I’ll come over to-morrow morning for 
Vou. LXXXIV.—8 
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your answer. I know you will be just to me, but oh, I do beg of you 
to be merciful as well!” 

Paul’s look was dark with apprehension as he turned away hastily 
and left the clergyman alone. 

For some time Mr. Bradfield sat motionless in his chair, his 
forehead resting in his hand, trying to think clearly, to decide rightly, 
and to silence the human cry of his heart, “I can’t let her go, I 
can’t give up Angela!” As he sat there alone in the stillness, a 
vision of Paul’s strange and stormy youth passed in a series of 
moving pictures before his inward eyes. He saw the child subject 
to violent and uncontrollable rages that seemed a veritable possession 
of the devil,—the passionate fits of remorse which followed these 
possessions, the slow self-mastery learned by the boy under the wise 
and loving teaching of his mother. Then he saw Paul as a school- 
boy, passionate, eager, his character full of extremes and contradic- 
tions, his nature teeming with possibilities——impressionable to in- 
fluences of affection, unmoved by the voice of authority ——an enigma 
to his teachers, a puzzle to his friends. 

His college life had been much what one would expect of the 
man into whom the boy had grown. The patches of sunshine and 
shadow which inevitably checker the path of youth had alternated with 
more than their usual contrasting brilliancy and sombreness across 
the devious ways he had pursued. It was a story of bitter struggles, 
of conflicts between fierce passions and a strong, undaunted will,— 
of bloody defeats and of noble conquests. But always through the 
dark strands of temperament and temptation of which Paul’s life 
seemed woven, the clergyman saw a glistening golden thread,—the 
wonderful regenerating influence of Angela, which gleamed and shone 
through all the sombre meshes of Paul’s boyhood and youth. If that 
golden thread were to be removed, would not the whole life disinteg- 
rate? Would it not crumble into dust, bringing a disheartening con- 
sciousness of failure to the loving hands that had tried so patiently 
to shape it to a nobler end? If, on the other hand, the golden thread 
should become a permanent part of that tangled, twisted life, if it 
should be inextricably woven into the warp and woof of the material 
from which that life was made, would it not brighten and strengthen 
the very fibre itself, would it not, through intimate contact, brighten 
all that was tarnished and turn all baser elements into triumphant 
gold? 
The clergyman’s mind, trained to look for the truth, saw the 
answer that it almost broke his heart to read. “To him this marriage 
will mean salvation, to her also it will bring the truest happiness, 
for her joy is in giving, not receiving—but oh, what will it mean 
to me!” He tried to silence the human cry of selfishness that rose 
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from his heart. “It is only the coward who dares run no risks,” 
he told himself. “I have always preached the gospel of taking 
chances,—of staking everything, on the smallest possibility of the 
triumph of truth, yet here I am hesitating! I am a selfish coward.” 
He rose from his chair, and in restless agitation walked up and down 
the room. His eye fell on the envelope he had laid on the desk for 
perusal after Paul’s departure. “I was almost forgetting this!” he 
continued, chiding himself. “If Paul had not mentioned his age 
I should never have remembered poor Elisha’s other letter.” The 
note he held he had read once before, twenty-five years ago. It had been 
written at the time when Paul was sent as a little baby to the Eliots. 
With it was also enclosed a sealed envelope addressed to the Rev. 
Hamilton Bradfield. The accompanying note ran as follows: 


As I do not expect to be alive when Paul is a man (being now 
sixty-two) I am sending you a letter to keep till he is twenty-five, 
and if you die before then you can leave instructions behind you. I 
assume that Mr. and Mrs. Eliot will eventually tell the boy that he 
is not their own child,—I think honesty on this subject is generally 
wise. When the boy grows up he may be interested to read the few 
facts I have jotted down about his parents; but please remember that 
you—or his legal guardizns—are to read the letter first and then act 
according to your best judgment. Let me know from time to time 
how the boy develops. As I consider myself in a measure his guiding 
Destiny I shall be interested in his career. Please remember always 
that I myself thoroughly believe in the success of the experiment. 


On the enclosed envelope was written: “'To be given to Paul Eliot 
when he is twenty-five years old, if, after reading it, you and his 
parents approve.” 

“T wonder what that poor erratic old fellow has written here to 
be read a quarter of a century later,” Mr. Bradfield wondered. His 
curious fingers broke the crumbling seal and eagerly his eye scanned 
the closely-written sheets. 


Dear BRADFIELD [the letter ran]: 

I shall, I hope, be dead when you read this. I trust, however, 
that you will be alive, for you will be more merciful to me than 
Mr. and Mrs. Eliot could possibly be. This letter is a confession, 
the confession of a scoundrel, you will think when you finish reading 
it, and you may use your own judgment about showing it to the 
young man whom it concerns, or to his adopted parents. The child 
whom Mr. and Mrs. Eliot have taken is not the Mcl.eod boy about 
whom I wrote. That little baby died a few weeks ago, very suddenly 
of some childish ailment. Of course my first instinct was to tell you 
the facts and let the whole matter end, but a scheme entered my 
head—a scheme which I fear you will think either crazy or criminal. 
I realized what an opportunity I had to try the experiment which I had 
longed all my life to see tried. I had been interested in the career 
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not hold the letter. 


of a man—an Italian—who came to this country two years ago. He 
was said to be a fugitive from justice for having killed one of his 
compatriots in Naples, and I can well believe it of him. He was a 
fairly well educated man, with considerable native intelligence ;— 
handsome, reckless, fascinating to women, but utterly lawless. He 
married a factory girl from Milman’s Falls, whose reputation was 
not unblemished, but whose beauty was sufficient excuse for vice in 
herself or in other people. 

To this man, however, she showed a dog’s devotion and a dog’s 
faithfulness. He used to drink occasionally, though drink could not 
be reckoned one of his most conspicuous vices. He stole, if he 
happened to want anything that belonged to any one else, and his 
passionate temper made him a terror to the community. About a 
month ago his wife had a little boy. Shortly after the child’s birth 
a story reached the man’s ears concerning his wife’s past life. He 
accused her of trying to pass off on him another man’s son. He got 
a revolver, and shot her as she lay in bed with her baby beside her. 
Then he gave himself up to justice and is now awaiting trial. He 
will undoubtedly be found guilty of murder in the first degree. It is 
the child of these parents that I am sending to Mr. and Mrs. Eliot. 


Mr. Bradfield groaned aloud. His hand trembled so that he could 


clinched teeth. 
Then he passed his hand over his brow that was wet with per- 


spiration and forced himself to finish the letter. 


Of course I know just how diabolical my conduct must seem to 
you and the Eliots; but it is for a cause, and individuals must some- 
times suffer in order to promote truth. Even you must acknowledge 
that here is a splendid test of the power of environment to counteract 
heredity. Feeling that they have good material to work upon, Mr. 
and Mrs. Eliot will give every chance to the child; and I hope you 
will all live to see the result, and that it will justify my act. I most 
devoutly believe that it will. Of course many things that the boy 
may develop will be understood by you now. If it has all been a 
failure, this letter will explain why, and you will want to show it 
to the boy’s adopted parents, perhaps even to the boy himself, so that 
he may know why he is what he is. If the experiment turns out a 
success—why, Bradfield, I ask you to forgive my crime, and to 
remember that I have done some good in my life, and that I have 
done this evil sincerely believing that good will come of it, for, I repeat 
it again, it is my sincere conviction that a good bringing-up will 
counteract a bad inheritance. Ask the boy to forgive me, if he cannot 
thank me. As the twig is bent the tree inclines. It is for Mr. and 


Mrs. Eliot to bend the twig. 
PIERce. 


For an hour after reading this letter Mr. Bradfield sat staring 


“The accursed villain!” he muttered between 


at the fire as if he were in a trance. His mind refused to act or 
his brain to think. Only his heart ached and throbbed with the 
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horror of the new knowledge that had come to him. What should 
he do? What ought he to do? Should he see his daughter,—the angel 
of his house,—go out into the world as the wife of a man whose father 
was a murderer and whose mother was a harlot? Even if Paul himself 
kept straight, as was possible, what terrible traits might not crop out 
in his children—in his daughter’s children! Bradfield groaned in 
agony. His lips prayed for guidance, but no guidance came. 

“There is just one thing for me to do,” he finally determined. 
“TI must show Paul the letter and leave him to decide. If he’s 
the man I hope he is he will himself refuse to let Angela link her 
fate with his, but if he insists—Angela will have to be told the 
truth. It will almost kill her, but we have all got to suffer for 
Pierce’s insane experiment. Poor Paul! Poor, poor boy! The sins 
of the father are indeed visited on the children.” 

This, then, he now understood, was the explanation of the goading 
impulse to sin which so disturbed and alarmed Paul’s better self. 
It must be his cruel task to retract the comforting assurance of 
virtuous inheritances, and tell Paul instead the brutal truth that 
he was inevitably foreordained to vice and crime. What could follow 
but a complete moral downfall? There was no escape. Heredity, 
and the knowledge of it, would hold the poor struggling victim in 
its iron grip and crush out all the counteracting influences of twenty- 
five years. The recollection of poor Elisha Pierce’s subsequent in- 
sanity was all that kept the clergyman from recoiling from the thought 
of his old friend with a robust sentiment of genuine hatred. 

“An unbalanced mind is as dangerous to society as an evil one,” 
he bemoaned. “Oh, why, why, did I ever appeal for help to that 
unfortunate, misguided fanatic! Now there is nothing for me to do 
but to speak the truth, and knowledge of that truth will wreck every 
life that I hold most dear!” 

The clergyman was very quiet that evening, and his determination 
to shame the devil did not bring him any spiritual consolation. Angela 
thought she understood the reason for her father’s abstraction, for 
she had seen Paul’s face when he left Mr. Bradfield’s study, and her 
heart ached with sympathy for his suspense. 

The next morning, when Paul again knocked at the clergyman’s 
door, the young man’s face was pale and drawn, and revealed the 
ravages of a mental conflict. His eyes showed that he had not slept, 
but in them was the light of one who has conquered. Mr. Bradfield 
stood with his back to the hearth. A letter was in his hand. He 
also looked grave and very tired. He held out his hand with a sad 
smile. “How are you, my boy?” he said kindly. “You look as 
if you had been fighting with something and were pretty well done 
up.” 
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“T have been fighting, Mr. Bradfield, but I’ve won out.” For 
a moment Paul’s emotions choked him, and when he continued it 
was haltingly. “I realize now—lI realized last night—what a coward 
I was to come here yesterday and threaten to go to the devil if you 
did n’t give me your daughter. Since you told me what you did 
yesterday about my parentage, I see things differently. I have no 
one to blame for my sins. I have been making scapegoats of my 
ancestors.” 

While Paul was speaking, the stern sadness in the clergyman’s 
eyes melted into tears of compassion, through which a gleam of 
admiration shone clear, but he held his peace. Paul continued ner- 
vously: “I have thought things over, and I want to say that whether 
vou give me Angela or not, I am going to try to make a good fight. 
1 am not going to let all that my parents have done for me count 
for nothing. I shall not go to the devil, Mr. Bradfield. I give you 
my promise. I think I see in your face what your answer about 
Angela is going to be. You are probably right. Gods knows I don’t 
deserve her—but I have so longed to get what I don’t deserve! ” 

His voice trembled and sank. He looked straight into the clergy- 
man’s face, his eye hopeless but brave. 

Mr. Bradfield bit his lip. His hand tightened on the letter it 
held and his eyes closed. Then for the first time since he had read 
the terrible truth he prayed genuinely, and from his heart, that he 
might do the right thing no matter what the consequences to himself 
might be. Suddenly he seemed to understand by a quick divine 
intuition that there is a larger and higher truth than that which can 
be crowded into merely human codes of right and wrong. He saw 
clearly as if by a ray of light from heaven that in acting quickly and 
decisively he was obeying, not a sudden impulse of his own, but a 
command from God himself. 

He tore the letter he held in two and threw it into the heart of 
the flame, then he turned quickly and took Paul’s hand in a tremulous 
grasp. “ You may have Angela,” he said, and could say no more. 
Out of the fulness of his heart the young man tried to speak his 
gratitude, but the clergyman laid a restraining hand on his shoulder. 
“No, don’t thank me,” he said softly; “thank God.” 


SIXTY MINUTES 
By George Wetherill Earl, Fr. 


ENRY GADSBY, successful mine operator and promoter, sat 
H in the close atmosphere of the telephone-booth at the Hotel 
Metropolitan, impatiently awaiting an answer to his call. He 
was tall, heavy, and smooth of face, with a huge, brainy head topped 
with a mass of iron-gray hair. Prosperity was written all over him. 
From his diamond-pinned, broad, flat tie, open collar, and frock coat, to 
his spatted and patent-leathered feet, he was typical of the shrewd, hard- 
headed West. 

“Hello! hello! Central, do I get 74 Greenwich?” he irritably 
inquired. 

“ Some one is calling you now,” came back in the nonchalant tone 
of the operator. “ Wait a minute.” Then he heard Central say: “Go 
ahead,” followed by a questioning, musical voice: “ Hello! hello! Is 
that you, John?” 

“No! ”—testily. “This is not John. I want 74 Greenwich. Who 
am I? I am Henry Gadsby of the Excelsior Mine, Wardner, Idaho. 
Whom do you want? Why should I——” Here he was interrupted. 

“ Now, is n’t that just like John! He always will let business come 
before poor me. I suppose he guessed it was I, and sent you to answer 
my call. It’s mean of him, and just as our engagement is to be 
announced too.” A long-drawn sigh, as if it were trying to be smoth- 
ered, came over the ’phone. “Henry, when did you arrive? John 
has n’t mentioned your name for weeks, and you his only brother, too! 
I want to see John particularly this morning. Great things are to 
happen for me. But, I suppose he can’t come, so I’ll have to make 
the best of it. Youll come, won’t you?” 

Gadsby, brotherless, attempted explanation, but was interrupted. 

“T shan’t take no for an answer.” Then in a soft, winning tone: 
“ You ’ll come, won’t you, Henry? The same old address, 891 Forrest 
Avenue. It is n’t so far out of the world, and then—and then, you know, 
I have n’t seen you for years. Yes, ten years, and I was only—never 
mind, I’m not going to tell you my age—over the telephone. Any 
way, I want to make you guess. I’m waiting in great expectation to 
greet the grave, sedate Henry. Don’t disappoint me; you know I 
have n’t been well. Come, Henry, do be a good boy—for once!” 

Gadsby looked around the booth guiltily as he acquiesced and hung 
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up the receiver. He left the booth whistling “A Hot Time in the Old 


Town To-night.” 
Engaging one of several cabs awaiting fares at the curb, he glanced 


at his watch, gave the address, and was in line for his adventure. 

“ Nice enough street, this,” he mused as the cab turned into Forrest 
Avenue and stopped before 891, an apartment house of inviting 
appearance. 

He paused some moments as he left the cab. He was in a quandary. 
For whom should he ask? Well, he decided, he’d trust to luck. “ Wait 
for me,” was his injunction to the cabby as he entered the house. 

“Mr. Gadsby—Mr. Henry Gadsby,” he announced to the conse- 
quential door-man, who officiously greeted him. 

“ Yes, sir; yes, sir; suite 34, sir. Third floor, sir. Take the elevator, 
sir.” And Gadsby was whirled up the elevator shaft, his bump of 
anticipation working overtime. 

He stopped before the door marked 34, and hesitatingly knocked. 

“Come!” in the same low, musical voice he had heard over the 
*phone, came from within. Closing the door behind him, he found 
himself in a lobby-like little hallway. 

“This way, Henry. Here I am.” 

He entered the salon. In a far corner, beside a large bay-window, 
his hostess reclined on a couch. She arose as he approached. 

He started in confusion and surprise. A dainty, pink-and-white 
creature, in a tea-gown of clinging lingerie, extended her hand in 
greeting. 

It was not this, though, that startled and embarrassed Gadsby, and 
then, later, put him at his ease. About the eyes of his vis-a-vis was 
bound a soft, narrow band, whose very whiteness appealed to him. 


Was she blind? 
“Thank God!” he muttered. “She can’t see me. I’ll make my 


excuses and get out.” 

The woman felt aimlessly for his hand until she grasped it. 

“Did you say anything, Henry?” she questioned. “I could n’t 
help but recognize that voice. Sit down now, and tell me about busy 
John.” Her face lit up with such a smile that Gadsby, under other 
circumstances, would have regretted the bandaged eyes. 

“Let me explain. I[—I——” 

“No, no!” she interrupted. “John must do his own explaining. 
I promise him a bad half-hour,” she said, with slight pressure of her 
warm fingers on the hand she still held. 

Gadsby, in his confusion of thought, all but asked the cause of her 
bandaged eyes, later to bless himself that he did not. 

She led him to a large leather-upholstered arm-chair in the bay- 
window. When she had found it, after pathetically groping for it, she 
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gently pushed him into it, and gracefully perched herself on one of its 
broad arms. 

“My poor eyes! John has no doubt told you. No, no!” she went 
on, blindly feeling for his mouth with her disengaged hand, and gently 
covering it. “I won’t, won’t talk of it. Don’t speak of it!” Her 
voice thickened to a sob, and she turned her face from the light. 

She slowly disengaged their hands, now mutually clasped, and sat 
as though staring at him with her bandaged eyes. The very poise of 
her head gave Gadsby an uncanny impression of those bandaged eyes 
looking him through and through. 

“ Are your eyes still baby-blue, Henry?” she appealed, as her hands 
caressingly traced his features. “Oh! you’ve taken off your mus- 
tache!” she suddenly exclaimed. With a little laughing scream of 
“ John won’t care a cent!” she kissed him once, twice, on his lips, 
partly opened in embarrassed amazement. “You bashful old gray- 
haired thing!” she pouted, and kissed him again. 

“Old? Gray-haired?” he wonderingly thought. “ How could she 
know?” 

He sat entranced while her hands wandered over his head. While 
she kept up a running volley of small talk, she felt of his neck, his 
cravat, his vest, and, when her hands reached the frock of his coat, 
she merrily cried: “Oh, Henry! you have become very dressy in your 
old age!” 

Gadsby, now thoroughly fascinated, entered body and soul into the 
merry banter, time and again gasping at his own daring, and wondering 
how it would all end. Try as his conscience ever suggested, he could 
not bring himself to tell the confiding little woman of her mistake as 
to his identity. 

“Oh, my! how thoughtless I am! Poor John! it seems I’ve for- 
gotten him. I wonder what time it is? No, no!” she cried, seizing his 
hand as he was about to reach for his watch. “I want to show you 
that I’m not altogether helpless. Lead me over to the fireplace, that’s 
a good boy.” 

She opened the face of the faintly ticking clock on the mantel, and 
felt of the hands. “ Half-past eleven,” she murmured, as the chimes of 
the clock struck a resonant “one.” “ Another half-hour, and John— 
John must be here when the bandages are removed. I must ’phone 
to him. The ’phone is in the hall—will you kindly take me there? I 
must speak to John. He must be here when the bandages are removed. 
Suppose—suppose I am blind?” She would have fallen had not 
Gadsby quickly seized her and supported her to the couch, where she 
sat, her arms abandonedly thrown about his neck, and sobbed on his 
shoulder. Gadsby was in the worst predicament he had ever faced. 
He was cold with fright. 
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“John,” he started to fabricate—“ John told me——” 
“He had no business to tell you anything. Why don’t you try to 
help me? ”—between her sobs. “ You’re a brute. Yes, and—and a 
fool! Take me to the ’phone this instant!” She arose, and impatiently 
stamped her foot in her excitement. “Come! ” she commanded. 

Thought of escape came to Gadsby as he led her into the hallway, 
but his heart fell; the *phone was directly beside the door leading into 
the corridor. 

When she reached the ’phone on the wall, she turned to him: “Go 
to the salon—as far, far away as you can go; and don’t—don’t listen! ” 

He heard her call for a number; then followed a low conversation: 
“ John dear, is that you? I’mso glad. You know what twelve o’clock 
to-day means to me. You are coming—sure, now? All right, dear, 
he shan’t remove the bandages until after your arrival. Oh, John, I 
have company. Who? I shan’t tell you. Yes, an old beau—an elderly 
beau. You’ll see when you come. Good-by, old jealousy!” 

Merrily laughing, she reéntered the salon. 

Gadsby made all haste to meet her. He must make some excuse to 
leave her. The clock on the mantel said twenty minutes of twelve. In 
twenty minutes—— He simply had to act—and act promptly. 

She heard him advancing, and started in the direction of the rustle 
of his quickly moving feet on the heavily-carpeted floor. A chair stood 
between them—he rushed forward to remove it, but too late. She 
tripped over it and fell. He again assisted her to the couch, this time 
all but carrying her limp and yielding form. 

“ My salts—my maid, Henry! Call my maid. My salts are in my 
boudoir—you cannot go there. Go to the *phone—ask for my maid— 
Anne. Please run, Henry!” 

He took down the receiver. “Whose maid must I ask for? ” flashed 
through his mind. “ Hello!” came from the office. “ Will you”—he 
hesitated—* will you send Anne, the maid, to 34, at once?” 

He waited until a knock announced the arrival of the maid before 
he reéntered the salon. 

“Henry! Henry, be sure you wait for John,” she called to him, as 
the maid assisted her from the room. “I won’t be long.” 

Gadsby waited until she was out of the room, then stealthily moved 
towards the hallway. Quietly opening and closing the door, he hurried 
down the corridor, into the elevator, then to the street. 

“The Metropolitan,” he said to the waiting cabby; and sat trance- 
like in the moving cab until it drew up before his hotel. 

He heaved a sigh as he alighted. “ Well, how long were we?” he 
asked the cabby. 

“One hour, sir,” replied that individual, touching his hat. 
Gadsby’s hand went to his watch-fob—then to his scarf. Then, 
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instinctively and simultaneously, he patted the exterior of either breast- 
pocket of his coat. 

“ Come to the hotel desk and I’ll pay you,” he said. A grim smile 
illuminated his face as he led the way up the marble-paved corridor. 


I HAD FORGOT 
BY LUCY LEFFINGWELL CABLE 


ITHIN the city’s grim gray walls, 
W A poignant memory pierced my mind ; 
I would go back unto my own !— 
I did not dream so soon to find 


I had forgot! 


I had forgot the hills could be 
So blue, or that the elm-tree’s grace 
Could move me; that the sunlit stream 
Would greet me like a well-loved face, 
I had forgot! 


I had forgot the pines would sing, 
When to the South the East Wind veers; 
Or, at the West Wind’s buffeting, 
Would sway and laugh like buccaneers. 
I had forgot 


How sunlight slants adown green aisles 
Of woodland, while a lone thrush spells 
The silences with liquid song ; 
I had forgot where music dwells ! 
I had forgot 


That day-long, bird and tree and flower 
And every blade within the sod 
Send mingled melody of praise 
Continually up to God. 
I had forgot 


What peace, what strength, what vision large 
Are here for every one who seeks; 
Ah, you who fret within grim walls, 
Come, ere you find, when memory speaks, 
You have forgot! 
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WAYS OF THE HOUR 


A DEPARTMENT OF CURRENT COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM—SANE, STIMULATING, OPTIMISTIC 


DAWN 
TT: most difficult, exasperating, and rantankerous pessimist with 


which the smiling, festive, and irrepressible optimist has to 

deal is the fellow who takes some stock in the old saying that 
it is always darkest just before dawn. There is, of course, no argu- 
ment over the fact that dawn is a joyous occasion, even if it is more 
pleasant to stay up for it, under proper conditions, than to get up 
for it, but, says the pessimist, admitting the truth of the adage, one 
cannot tell when it is darkest, until he actually sees the dawn. He 
is likely to say, furthermore, that if it’s going to bring dawn any 
sooner, let it get dark as—almost anything and the sooner and darker 
the better. 

One positively cannot argue against such logic, for, as aforesaid, 
dawn is a joyous occasion except to the man who is asleep, and he 
does n’t count. As for the man who is intoxicated, it is also a ques- 
tion whether many of the beauties of dawn are not lost, because he is 
already so busy with his own responsibilities that he cannot take on 
any new joy. 

Then there is the man who would stay up all night in a brilliantly- 
lighted room, practising auto-suggestion by repeating the word “ good.” 
Under the glare of artificiality, such a man would be prone to claim 
that there was no darkness outside, but that it was all inside. But, if 
after settling up, he went out at the first faint blush of dawn, it would 
look to him like about thirty cents’ worth of adulterated tallow can- 
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dies, and it might require several subsequent sittings with the cards 
running better to dispel the hallucination. 

All these, of course, are exceptions which cannot be considered. 
Normally, darkness and dawn have to be taken just as they come, and 
they continue to come with regularity, pessimists and optimists to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

CoLLom 


OUTRAGES OF THE TELEPHONE 


HE Drunken Sailor’s fate having been satisfactorily settled, what 
T shall be done with the Telephone Fiend? This distressing 
problem is agitating more than one long-suffering soul. The 
Fiend is petticoated, rarely trousered, who holds you up until you are 
ready to hurl anathemas upon the very Inventor. Where is the spe- 
cialist who will conquer this disease of the wire—disease that is working 
such wholesale havoc, rifling husbandly purselets, stealing Time bodily, 
breaking the needed rest of invalids without a qualm, and robbing the 
“party ” at the other end of all surety of peace? For all else seem 
we to have found a quietus, but for the “caller up” at any old time 
or place, no remedy seems forthcoming. 

That the telephone has blessed many a man, saved many lives, and 
helped pile up fortunes, is true; but has it not cursed some women, 
ruined more lives, and hastened domestic misfortune? It has. Has 
it not become the favorite pastime of the woman with nothing to do? 
It has. Does it not accelerate gossip? Aid the flirt and the wayward, 
constantly? It does. Self indulgent women waste their husband’s 
money by ordering food “ over the too handy telephone, rather than 
bother to dress for the street,” thereby losing both their wholesome 
morning exercise and their chance thriftily to secure the best there is 
for the price at market or at stores from which the family larder is 
supplied. The time wasted by women in foolish phoning can never be 
offset by time gained by forehanded men in business, for what shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world if his “ world ” is lost through 
folly ? 

Telephoning from a habit finally becomes a vice, and a menace to 
the courtesies. It has destroyed the fine art of social correspondence. 
It has crowned Haste with Courtesy’s laurel. 

Another phase of the telephone madness, and one of its most 
audacious, is the impertinences it makes possible against the party 
“called up.” Impulsive women say things to men and to each other 
over the telephone that they would never say face to face. To be rude 
to an acquaintance is at all times shocking to the gentle, therefore to 
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have to answer the long-drawn-out “call” of an idler, who wishes to 
kill time at your expense, is outrageous. Nevertheless, seemingly it 
must be done and very graciously, with “thank you” added, or—you 
become a target for ire. Sometimes you pay the price of discomfort 
to your entire family. If you protest verbally, forthwith you are a 
“crank,” disagreeable, unfeeling, and what not. Again if you fail to 
“call up” in turn, you are “queer.” If you do, it is a signal for 
renewed mortgages upon your time, patience, and quiet. Busy men 
whose women-folk, friends, or sweethearts call them up inopportunely 
are beginning to lie diligently, in order to save their day. 

A telephone in a residence should be for the convenience of the user, 
for imperative needs, for exceptional social emergencies, where writing, 
sending, or going is quite impossible—for sudden illness, for bad 
weather, for unavoidable delays, for trains, or service of any sort. 
For these things it is indispensable, but for the exchange of twaddle 
between foolish women, communications between the prowling wolf 
and the unsuspecting lamb, it has become an unmitigated domestic 
curse. 

The remedy lies with the Man of the House. In his wife’s good 
taste and judgment one man may safely put his trust; he needs no 
remedy. The other man, whose wife’s stability of purpose, and 
dignity, are of a dubious quality, does well to look to it that he affords 
madam neither an unlimited service nor opportunity to decorate him 


metaphorically with a Fool’s Cap and a (telephone) bell. 
Minna THoMas ANTRIM 


THE RISE IN THE PRICE OF SENTIMENT 


HERE has been for some time past a great outcry on the part 

T of every one over the enhanced cost both of necessities and of 

luxuries; an increasingly irksome condition of affairs, by no 

means desirable or pleasant. But no one, so far as we know, has been 
complaining over the increase in the price of Sentiment. 

Yet nothing has gone up more. 

Sentiment at one time was more or less a common property. It was 
regarded in the nature of a necessity. Now, strange to say, the poorer 
people—with lamentable blindness maybe—seem to be able to afford it 
even more than the rich. Indeed, it is not too much to say that for 
the rich its price is practically prohibitive. 

Probably one reason for the rise in the price of Sentiment is due to 
the fact that it has to be manufactured in homes, by hand. No process 
of machinery, no labor-saving device, has yet succeeded in producing it. 
Neither can it be adulterated with any foreign article and retain its 
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properties, although of course many attempts have been made to do so. 
It does not amalgamate successfully with other elements. It is in- 
soluble, and is alike unaffected by fire or water. Many precious gems— 
rubies, emeralds, even diamonds—have been made by artificial process, 
but not Sentiment. 

Once it seemed as if our stock of Sentiment was enough to last for 
all time. No attempt was made, therefore, to conserve it. We drew 
upon it as we needed it, not realizing how very perishable it is. 

Science has devastated whole regions of it. Cities have suffocated 
it. Money has mowed it down. No wonder it is higher. 

Another reason for this is the fact that those who worked at pro- 
ducing it have found other things more profitable. This seems strange, 
for the demand has alike fallen off. Even those who seek it have 
dwindled, so that, while they have to pay more for it than ever before, 
their number is so few that it is scarcely worth while to cater to them. 

The case of Sentiment is one, indeed, that seems to defy all the 
laws of political economy. It is the one article which drops in price 
the moment there is an increased demand for it, and rises correspond- 
ingly when the demand lessens. 

The President has appointed various commissions to husband our 
resources: our forests, our game, and even our farmers’ wives. Would 
it be possible to create an effective commission to keep alive and protect 
our national stock of Sentiment? 

We fear not. What is really needed is a commission that shall 
create a demand for Sentiment. 

At present, however, we are too busy manufacturing articles of 
commerce, included in the tariff schedule of protected industries. 

Tuomas L. Masson 


FAME 


O be famous is not necessarily to be great, and to be great is not 
T necessarily to be famous. In the vernacular, to be famous is 
to “make a hit.” The next question to be decided by the 
authorities, self-appointed or otherwise, is whether the fame is deserved. 
That invariably starts an argument. No fame was ever unanimous. 
Fame, therefore, can be taken only at its face value. Just as soon 
as we attempt to subject it to the critical analysis of different view- 
points, we are embarked on the stormy sea of disputation without com- 
pass or quadrant, without destination or starting-point, doomed forever, 
like the Wandering Jew, to float on and on to nowhere. 
Buffeted thus aimlessly is the shade of Poe. In the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, he was and is famous, and the effort of his 
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detractors to make out otherwise only serves to increase his fame. 
Whether he is justly or deservedly famous or not, is quite another 
question, a question which is both irrelevant and indeterminate. It is 
irrelevant because fame is objective rather than subjective. If it is to 
be qualified, it takes its quality from the contemplating public and not 
from the man under consideration, bringing us to social introspection 
and there we stick until some arbitrator plenipotentiary leads us out. 
Hence the question is also indeterminate, since arbitrators plenipo- 
tentiary disappeared with the “ divine-right ” bubble. 

The matter of Poe’s going into the Hall of Fame depends and should 
depend upon those having the Hall of Fame in charge, whether they 
be Anthony Comstocks, Battery Dans, John L. Sullivans, or other 
gentlemen who may have happened to become famous in their chosen 
sphere. Others should keep hands off. 

Whatever the outcome, the Hall of Fame merely reflects the opinion 
of those who have it in charge. No matter how much public discussion 
there may be, no matter how much outsiders may engage in controversies 
in which they have none but a bellicose interest, the governors will still 
use their own judgment, and we will be supposed to infer that their 
selections were deservedly famous. There is no danger of any one’s 
deliberately starting a Hall of Unjust Fame. 

The only other way would be to decide it by referendum. If we 
should vote him in and his fame was still undeserved, then, of course, 
it would prove that we were a bad lot. 


Etuis 0. Jones 


A WISH 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


HEN that my course is run 
Beneath the sun, 
I pray 
No man may say, 
“He marred the day 
By casting shades of gloom along the way 


Instead, 
I’d have it said 
Above my head, 
“He shed 
The radiant light of mirth 
On all the earth! ” 
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CircUMVENTING A WoMAN 

* As long as we are going to dine in a restaurant, let ’s have 
it understood beforehand,” said Whittler, “ just what we are going 
to order.” 

“Why should we do that?” asked Mrs. Whittler. 

“Simply because, when we have done this before, you have n’t 
been able to make up your mind for Heaven knows how long. Per- 
haps you think it is fun for a man to take a woman out to a 
restaurant, and then sit still and wait while she putters over the 
bill of fare, and wonders whether eggs cooked that way will be 
nice or whether she ought to take the squab, or whether the lobster 
in the salad is real or not. And all this time the waiter is twitching 
his napkin, standing on one foot and then on the other, until you 
feel like a drivelling idiot. No, no! This time we will have it 
understood beforehand. Everything will be arranged.” 

* But I don’t feel hungry now.” 

*“ You ’ve got to feel hungry. You ’ve got to imagine yourself 
sitting in that restaurant, with a keen appetite, looking over the 
menu.” 

* But how can I do that when I don’t know what there is on it? ” 

“Nonsense! Don’t you know that the menu is always about 
the same. You don’t need any printed directions. You know all 
the principal dishes already. We/’ll just sit down now, with no 
one looking at us, and take our time without embarrassment, and 
order just what we want. Will you have oysters or clams? ” 

Mrs. Whittler frowned. 

“T don’t know.” 

“Will you have a soup?” 

“T tell you I don’t know.” 
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“ But you must know. You ’ve got to decide right now, with- 
out any more hesitation. I’m going to have this matter settled.” 

“Order what you please.” 

“Not much! I know you too well for that. I’m looking for- 
ward to a pleasant evening myself. Come! just give your order— 
no hurry—take your time. Did you say oysters?” 

Mrs. Whittler, thus at bay, suddenly changed her attitude. 

“Very well,” she replied. “ You can put it down. Are you 
ready? ” 

* All ready.” 

“ First, caviare on toast. Then an oyster cocktail. Follow 
this with clear green turtle soup and celery. Fresh mushrooms on 
toast, under glass; then canvasback duck, Brussels sprouts, pota- 
toes & la Parisien, alligator pear salad after this, mince-pie, ice- 
cream, fancy cakes, and coffee. Let’s see, we’d better have the 
Bunn champagne—one quart to begin on.” 

Whittler gasped. 

“I thought you said you were n’t hungry.” 

“T’m not, but I have an imagination as well as you. And 
besides, you asked me to.” 

* Could n’t you cut this down? ” 

“ Not a single dish! It’s all of that or nothing.” 

“But, woman, you’ve ordered about twenty-five dollars’ 
worth!” 

“Is n’t it worth twenty-five dollars to you to sit down for once 
in your life with a woman who knows her own mind? Is n’t it worth 
twenty-five dollars to order a dinner, and not have the waiter 
gaping at us, as you say? Think of how proud you will feel.” 

Whittler reflected. 

*“ Will you forget that I ever made such a proposition?” he 
said at last. 

“ Never!” 

“ Won’t you let me off this time? You can sit there and squirm 
for an hour if you want. Say it’s all right.” 

“Never! It’s all that or nothing.” 

“T°ll go alone! I won’t be imposed upon. Ill let you stay 


” 


home and 


“ And proclaim yourself a coward all the rest of your life. 
Think of the lovely time I would have reminding you of how you 
keep your agreements. Why, my dear, your life would be miserable. 
I °d never let up on you if you did that.” 

Whittler turned pale. There was no escape. 
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“Do you mean to say,” he asked, “that you are going to 
force me to keep to this fool thing? It was only a joke any way. 
Why, Petty, to think that you should take it seriously! Ha! Ha! 
No sense of humor, eh? As if I ever felt that way about the 
finest girl in the world!’ Why, my dear, I can’t tell you how full I 
am of real pride when we go out together. It’s really wonderful 
the way you can order things. Your decision, your rapidity 
Ha! Could n’t take a joke, could you? Never mind.” 

Mrs. Whittler tossed her head. 

* You ’ve got all that written down, have n’t you? ” 

* Yes, but 

“We ’ll have just that, and don’t you think you can crawl out 
of it now. That or nothing! You might just as well make up 
your mind to it.” 


Whittler folded up the paper and put it in his pocket. 


* Very well,” he said savagely, * but—— 

* And you ‘ll be pleasant about it too. I’m not going to dine 
with a crosspatch.” 

** How can I be pleasant 

* Smile!” 

Whittler looked at her hopelessly. Then he forced a feeble 
smile. Mrs. Whittler came up and put her hands on his shoulders. 

“* Splendid!” she said. ‘“ You really deserve credit. And just 
remember, dearie, while we are eating that lovely dinner, that there 
is one thing in this world a man can never do without paying the 
penalty—and that is ever to try and deprive a woman of the 
pleasure of taking her time to order what she really wants from_ 


a menu.” 


Thomas L. Masson 


SPEEDING 
By Blakeney Gray 
Yes, my heart is e’er in motion, 
Speeding every passing minute, 
Like a turbine on the ocean 
With no wind or wave ag’in it. 


Like the Dickens onward thumping 
Ever since that fatal hour 

When I met Perilla, pumping 
With ten-thousand Cupid-power. 
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PATRIOTIC PREPARATIONS 
By Minna Irving 
Here is money, my boy, to go down to the store, 
Some bunches of crackers to buy, 
And rockets and pinwheels and maybe balloons, 
For to-morrow ’s the Fourth of July. 
And the crackers will bang, with a beautiful noise, 
And the rockets will burst overhead 
And fall in a glorious fountain of fire, 
Or stars of blue, yellow, and red. 


You can get some torpedoes to add to the din, 
And perhaps a toy-pistol, as well, 

With plenty of cartridges, blanks, to be used 
The smoke and the racket to swell, 

And do not forget on your way to stop in 
At the drug-store and get a supply 

Of arnica, court-plaster, lotions, and lint, 
For to-morrow ’s the Fourth of July. 


Hetto! 
The whole Southland never claimed a sweeter, more lovable 


and gentle woman, but she could never be persuaded to use a *phone. 

Lately the entire household was down with the grippe and 
there was no one else able to call a physician in the night. 

After ringing up “Central” this dear little woman became 
panic-stricken and could not think of the word the household used 
when they wanted “ Exchange.” Hurriedly she put the receiver 
up and whispered into the astonished ear of the telephone girl the 
word: 

* Hurrah!” Ella Hutchison Ellwanger 


* Poor Joun ” 


A Philadelphian who was formerly a resident of a town in the 
north of Pennsylvania recently revisited his old home. 

“ What became of the Hoover family? ” he asked an old friend. 

“Oh,” answered the latter, “'Tom Hoover did very well. Got 
to be an actor out west. Bill, the other brother, is something of 
an artist in New York: and Mary, the sister, is doing literary work. 
But John never amounted to much. It took all he could lay his 
hands on to support the others.” 


Fenimore Martin 
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A Funny Story . 
“T’ve got a good story to tell you. I don’t think I ever told 
it to you before.” 
* Ts it really funny? ” 
“ Yes, indeed it is.” 


“Then you have n’t told it to me before.” 
Neva Hud on 


Unreevitep Love 


First. Office Boy: “ Me boss is awful cranky lately. I wonder 
what makes him so hard on a fellow.” 
Second Office Boy: “ Dat’s easy. When a man’s hard on a 


fellow, it’s a sign he’s soft on a girl.” 
J. M. Hendrickson 


WHERE THE FUN COMES IN 
By John Kendrick Bangs 
To hev all things, ain’t suited to my mind, 
Fer, as I go my way, I seem to find 
That half the fun o’ life is wantin’ things, 
An’ t’ other half is gettin’ ’em, by Jings! 


Better Lare Earty 

There is a certain young Broad Street broker whose recent 
sad experience in endeavoring to pull the wool over his wife’s eyes 
has led him to declare “ never again.” 

Now, it is the broker’s custom to take a 5:30 suburban train, 
thus enabling him to reach his home in Westchester in ample time 
for the early dinner that both he and his wife like. 

The other day he fell. Meeting an old college mate, he yielded 
to the latter’s entreaties for an evening in town. The next step 
was, of course, to telegraph the wife, which he did in these terms: 


Unavoidably detained. Missed the five-thirty. Home later. 


When hubby finally did show up, he observed an expression on 
the countenance of his spouse that argued the failure of his little 
fib. 

“ What ’s the trouble, dear? ” he asked, with an affected non- 
chalance. 

Without a word the wife handed him the telegraph slip, in- 
dicating with her forefinger the words: 

“ Received at 4:45.” Elgin Burroughs 
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A Srrixinc ResEMBLANCE 

The ministers of the West run across some very lively and 
rugged brands of humor, but it is doubtful if they find anything 
more ludicrous than this incident, which happened not so long ago 
in a New England community. 

The occasion was a funeral. The corpse was neatly composed 
within a plain coffin, standing in the main room, where were: 
gathered the relatives and such of the neighbors as could find 
space. The dignified and-solemn “ funeral air” was over all; they 
sat hushed in breathing silences. The preacher arose. 

It was just at this juncture that there entered a long, lanky, 
down-East native, full-rigged in Sunday clothes and squeaky shoes. 
The undertaker tried to head him off, the preacher frowned, and 
others made signs and gestures that were unmistakable. But de- 
spite these the late comer stalked over to stand for a moment 
beside the bier, then crowded back into a seat. 

“It’s a hot day, ain’t it?” he said in tones that could be heard 
out in the kitchen, as he sank down and mopped his brow. 

The man addressed flushed with embarrassment and made fran- 
tic “ hush! ” signs with his lips; but, nothing abashed, the lanky one 
continued : 

“ Quite a right smart lot o’ folks out, ain’t there? ” 

The man by his side was purple in the face now, but the rustic 
one was oblivious to surroundings, and he went on: 

“Seen Bill? ” turning his thumb in the direction of the casket. 

Another nod of resignation from the listener. Then the grand 
finale : 

** Looks like h—l, don’t he!” R. M. Winans 


Onr on GRANDMA 


Jimmie sat on the chopping-block, reflectively twiddling his 
fingers. Should he go fishing or play ball? His grandmother 
called from the open window: “ Jimmie! Don’t you know ‘ Satan 
finds some mischief still for idle hands to do’? Bring in a basket 
of chips.” 

Replied Jimmie, with a twinkle: “ That ain’t no mischief.” 

Friderick Moxon 


RELIEF 


“It’s terribly hot where I ’m sitting.” 
“ Then, go over and sit between Jack and Ada; there ’s a cool- 
ness between them.” Charles C. Mullin 
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The First Message F From Mars 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSEIS THE BEST. 
All rights 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LiIpPiINcoTT’s. 
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Reason Enovucu 

Teacher: “* Tommy, you should comb your hair before you come 
to school.” 

Tommy: “ Ain’t got no comb.” 

Teacher: “ Then borrow your father’s.” 

Tommy: “ Father ain’t got no comb, neither.” 

Teacher: “ Absurd! Does n’t he comb his hair? ” 

Tommy: “ He ain’t got no hair!” 

Walter Pulitzer 

A Case ror SymMpatuy 

Two matrons of a certain Western city, whose respective matri- 
monial ventures did not in the first instance prove altogether satis- 
factory, met at a woman’s club one day, when the first matron 
remarked : 

“ Hattie, I met your ‘ ex,’ dear old Tom, the day before yester- 
day. We talked much of you.” 

“Is that so?” asked the other matron. “ Did he seem sorry 
when you told him of my second marriage? ” 

** Indeed, he did; and said so most frankly!” 

“ Honest? ” 

“Honest! He said he was extremely sorry, though, he added, 


he did n’t know the man personally!” 
Howard Morse 


THE SUMMER GIRL 
By W. J. Lampton 
“Where are you going, my pretty maide?” 


“T’m going to love you, sir,” she saide. 


“ Why do you want to, my pretty maide? ” 
* Oh, I don’t want to, sir,” she saide. 


“Then why should you do it, my pretty maide?” 
“ Simply for practice, sir,” she saide. 


One OnLy 


Margaret, who lives in the city, went to the country to visit 
some cousins. At breakfast the first morning there was a dish of 
honey on the table, and Margaret, to show her cousins that she was 
familiar with country life, carelessly remarked, “ Ah, I see you 
keep a bee.” 


J. M. Sewell 
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Charlotte Russe 


4 la 


NABISCO as an ac- 
companiment to other 
dainties invariably adds 
to the attractiveness of 
the dish so graced. 


Walnuts and Wine 


The recipe heregiven 


| 
is but a suggestion of | 
the possibilities of | | 


NABISCO 
Sugar Waters 


in ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 


allo 


Pour a little lemon or strawberry 
jelly into a plain or eeeey, mold and 
w it to becom: 

the sides of the oe 
Nabisco Sugar Wafers. 
Dissolve one heap- 
ing tablespoonful 
powdered gela- 
tine in half a 
pint of milk, 
allow to cool, 
add gradually 
to half a pint 
of whipped 


Mix carefully and pour 
into prepared 


Charlotte Russe 


Then line 


mold. 
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AN ODE TO MY SUMMER HAT 
By Elizabeth Mary Olmstead 
I gaze enraptured at my hat; 
My heart with pleasure thrills. 
It’s built of twenty bales of straw, 
With yards and yards of frills. 


There are mounds of fruit and flowers 
Extending toward the sky; 

It’s the shape of a bushel-basket, 
And the color of lemon-pie. 


I never wear it in the woods, 
As that would not be best; 

For on it every little bird 
Would want to build a nest. 


A Grrw’s Way 


It was a sweltering summer afternoon. Algernon sat in the 


hammock and Claire occupied a wicker chair. She was very pretty, 
and Algernon was hopelessly in love with her. He was almost in 
despair as he sat looking at her playing with his heart, and he 
knew it. 

“ Oh, Claire,” he pleaded, “ why are you so cold? ” 

am not, Algie, 

“ You are, Claire,” he insisted. 

* And I say just as positively that I am not.” 


” she protested. 


* Claire, Claire,” he cried, “ how can you say that when you 
know you have treated me like——” 

“Oh,” she interrupted, fanning herself lazily meanwhile, * I 
thought you were talking about the weather, Algic.” 


W. J. Lampton 


If you listen to honeyed words, you are likely to get stung. 
J. J. O'Connell 


En Repos 


“ My wife never pays any attention to what I say.” 
“* Mine does at times.” 
Indeed!” 


“ Yes, when I talk in my sleep.” 
Clara O'Neill 
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TOASTED 
CORN FLAKES 


The package of the genuine bears this signature 


Toasted Corn Flake Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


BATTLE CHEER MICH. 
Canadian Trade Supplied by the Battle Creek Toasted Corn Flake Co., L't'd, Londen, Oot. 


COPYRIGHT 1907 BY TOASTED CORN FLAKE CO. 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIpPincott’s. 
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Ick 

Ice is used as a handy medium for conveying microbes from the 
interior into large cities, where the inhabitants can indulge in them 
freely. 

In the winter, when it is not needed to cool the air, the Hudson 
River is filled with chipped ice; which disappears as soon as the 
weather gets warm enough to make it an object. 

Ice fills many uses, but its highest mission is in the early morn- 
ing, when it floats up to a man who has been out all night. At 
other times it may do some good, but this is where it truly shows 
itself a humble instrument in the hands of Providence. 

Ice comes in bergs and lumps. In the early morning the ice- 
man will leave a berg on your door-step, charging for it by weight. 
But when you get it, it is a lump. This is due to its shrinking 
nature. Packed in refrigerators, it gradually pines away, until 
on Sunday afternoon, when it is most needed, it has silently disap- 
peared, leaving naught but germs behind. A refrigerator, by the 
way, is an invention of science to melt ice in the quickest manner. 

Ice is used in drug-stores and Wall Street. When placed 
conveniently around corn starch and sugar and vanilla, it makes 
ice cream. No “ Uncle 'Tom’s Cabin” is complete without it. It 
forms on lakes and mill-ponds, and is used to sit down on by people 
learning to skate, or to fall through by young boys who have 


wandered away from home. It also comes in rinks. 
Thomas L. Masson 


Sizixc Him Up 
There is a certain scientific gentleman, in the service of Uncle 
Sam at Washington, who, despite his ample means, gives no especial 
attention to his attire, being, in fact, a somewhat seedy individual. 
He entered a haberdashery the other day and asked to see 
some neckties. “ Here, sir,” said the obliging clerk, “ right here, 
are some for a quarter.” 
“ Do I look like a man who would wear twenty-five cent ties? ” 
growled the scientist. ‘ 
“ Beg pardon, sir,” said the clerk, “ but the fifteen-cent ties 
are on the next counter.” 
BE. T. 


Trying to make herself look young is the surest way for a 


woman to make herself look old. 
J. J. OConnell 
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An American’s sense of projecting himself 
far beyond the skies and hills of his forefathers is 
largely responsible for his self-assurance—for his 
mental vigor and the progress which this has 
meant. 


This Sixth Sense—the sense of projection— 
is due to the telephone. It is due to the Bell 
telephone system which at any instant conveys 
his personality, if not his person, to any part of 
the country. It carries his voice with directness 
to the ear of the person wanted. Carries it with 
its tone qualities and inflections—things which 
are vital to the expression of personality. 


Bell telephone service is more than a mere 
carrier of messages. It is a system of sensitive 
wire nerves, carrying the perception-message to 
the nerve centre and the return message simulta- 
neously. Jt is the only means of communication 
which thus carries the message and the answer 
instantly. While you are projecting your per- 


sonality—the strength of your individuality, tothe 
distant point, the party at the other end is pro- 
jecting Ais personality, at the same instant and by 
the same means, to you. 


You are virtually in two places at once. 


Though this service is in a class by itself, the 
Bell telephone has no fight with the other public 
utilities. Its usefulness is dove-tailed into all 
other utilities. Each of the others is unquestion- 
ably made more effective by the Bell telephone. 


A telegram is delivered from receiving office to 
house by felephone. The more people telegraph, 
the more they felephone. The more people travel, 
the more they felephone. The more energetically 
a man pursues business of any kind, the more he 
needs and uses the felephone. 

The universal Bell telephone gives every 
other utility an added usefulness. It provides 
the Nation with its Sixth Sense. 


A business man has one important arm of his business 
paralyzed if he does not have a Long Distance Tele- 
phone at his elbow. It extends his personality to its 
fullest limitations—applies the multiplication table to 


his business possibilities. 


It keeps things moving. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


Every Bell Telephone Is a Long Distance Station 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lippincorr’s. 
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THE LINGUIST 
By Walter S. Trumbull 


It’s always a decided help, 
Or so it seems to me, 

To speak the language of the place 
In which you chance to be. 


When first in Paris I got lost, 
So stopped a howling swell 
And asked of him in polished French 
The way to my hotel. 
** Bun joor,” said I, and “ Where ou est 
The Grand?” I asked, polite. 
7 He answered: “ Beat it three blocks down 
And turn then to your right.” 


E It was in Rome that something in 
A window caught my eye; 
I told the lady of the shop 
Just what I wished to buy; 
I spoke my best Italian; 
Her call my slumber haunts: 
* Pat, coom an’ see av you kin tell 
Phat this dom Dago wants.” 


d In every land it was the same. 

No matter what Id speak— 
Whether Italian, German, French, 
Dutch, Portuguese or Greek— 

I’d always get the same reply 
From woman, child or man: 
They either were or spotted me 

For an American. 


So now I speak United States, 
For it seems best to me 

T'o speak the language people use 
Where’er you chance to be. 


The average medical student must be a snob, judging from 


the way he will cut a chap dead. 
Walter Pulitzer 
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A Summer Stove 
of Unusual 4 
Convenience 


Your kitchen is really in- 
complete without a New 
Perfection Wick Blue Flame 
Oil Cook-Stove. 


Not only does this stove do 
anything that any other stove 
will do, but it does it quick- 
er, better, at less cost for fuel, 
with less trouble to you and 
all without perceptibly raising 
the temperature of the kitchen. 


Think what comfort and 
convenience it means tohavea 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


for summer cooking. Note the CABINET TOP for warming 
dishes and keeping cooked food hot. Also the drop shelves 
for holding small cooking utensils, and bars for holding 
towels—features entirely new to oil-stoves. It is as substantial in 
appearance and as efficient in practice as the modern steel coal 
range. In convenience it far surpasses any other stove. Three 
sizes. Can be had with or without Cabinet Top. 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


The Rayo LAMP If you are 


troubled by 
flickering gas and large quar- 
terly bills for the same, get a Rayo Lamp—the best, 
handsomest and most economical light for a home. 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPiNcortt's. 
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THe Matin ConstpEraTION 

At the siege of Fredericksburg, when the Confederates were 
enduring even more than their usual pangs of hunger, one of the 
Southern skirmishing parties made a sudden raid on an unsuspect- 
ing Federal brigade. After some interchange of firing, the assail- 
ants rushed upon their disconcerted enemy. One emaciated 
“ Johnny ” hurriedly emptied the knapsack of a prostrate soldier, 
and, straightening up, regardless of blades and bullets, waved his 
booty above his head. 

“ Charge ’em, boys, charge ’em!” he yelled. “ They ’ve got 
cheese!” Nancy Byrd Turner 


Taxinc py THE 

He was a very busy man, and, like all of his kind, he hated to 
waste time by unnecessary waiting. That was why in the midst 
of his correspondence, along about eleven o’clock the other morn- 
ing, he paused, and, turning to his secretary, requested him to ring 
up his residence on the ’phone. 

** Jemmison,” he said, “ get my house on the wire, and ask Mrs. 
Blank to come to the *phone. Just tell them that I wish to speak 
to her.” 

The secretary made off, and in a few minutes the required con- 
nection was made. 

“Is that you, Mary? ” he said. 

“ Yes,” was the answer. 

“ Well, this is John,” he said. “I have just rung you up to 
tell you that Barker was in here this morning with two tickets for 
John Drew to-night. He and Mrs. Barker have been called sud- 
denly out of town, and he thought we might like to use the tickets. 
How about it?” ; 

*“ Fine!” replied Mrs. Blank. “I have nothing else to do.” 

* All right, my dear,” continued Blank. ‘“ The curtain rises 
at half past eight.” 

“ Yes, I know,” said Mrs. Blank. 

“ T thought I ’°d let you know in time, so that directly you have 
had your lunch you can begin to put your hat on,” he went on. 
“ Then we can get there before the middle of the first act. By-by, 
dear.” 

The only answer was an angry click at the other end of the 
wire, which seemed to indicate that another Receiver was in trouble, 


but Mr. Blank only laughed as he returned to his work. 
Horace Dodd Gastit 
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Gillette Pocket Edition 


The Little Friend to all Mankind 


UY a Gillette 
Safety Razor— 
New Pocket Edition 
and put it on your 


dressing table. 

Some morning you'll get up and 
shave with it—then the Gituetre will 
be as much of a hobby with you as it 
is with thousands of men the world 
over. 

Have you never thought of own- 
ing a 

Have you never wished for one— 
say on a Sunday morning—or in a 
hundred emergencies when you knew 
you were not shaved, but ought to be? 

There certainly can be no question 


York Time: Bide.» GILLETTE SALES CO. 
571 Kimball Building, Boston 
Factories ; Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 


Chicago, Stock Exchange 
London Office, 
17 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 


in your mind of what the GiLtetTeE 
will do. You can’t doubt that you 
shall be able to shave yourself with the 
Gutetre. It is not something you 
have to learn—you just do it ! 

It’s about the handsomest and 
cleverest little device you ever saw, 
pocket-case is made in gold, silver, 
or gun metal. Plain polished or 
richly engraved. Handle and blade 
box each triple silver-plated or 14 K. 
gold-plated—and the blades are fine. 
Prices, $5.00 to $7.50, on sale 
everywhere. 

You should know Gittette Shav- 
ing Brush—a new brush of Gittette 
quality—bristles gripped in hard rub- 
ber; and Guerre Shaving Stick— 
a shaving soap worthy of the GiLteTTE 
Safety Razor. 


Canadian Office 
63 St. Alexander St. 
Montreal 
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A New Kinp or Josuva 

During a recent term of the United States Court at Frankfort, 
Kentucky, there appeared by Judge A. J. M. Cochran a tall, lanky, 
awkward specimen of humanity from the mountainous regions of 
Jackson, Kentucky, where the chief industries of the natives are 
feuds and illicit stills. 

“ What is your name?” said Judge Cochran, when the moun- 
taineer was brought before the bar. 

* Joshua—Joshua Duncan,” was the halting response. 

* Joshua, hey?” remarked the judge with a twinkle in his eye 
that strangely belied the gravity of his countenance. “ Are you 
the Joshua that commanded the sun to stand still? ” 

“ No, jedge,” responded the prisoner with a corresponding glint 
in his own shrewd gray orbs. “ No, jedge; I’m the Joshua that 
made the * moonshine.’ ” Ella Hutchison Ellwanger 


A- POETICAL TIP 
By E. J. Timmons 
Should it be your one ambition to write a 
humorous verse, pick out an_ ancient 
subject, and express in language 
terse. The editor may _ reject 
it, if the meter’s out of 
joint; but if you fash- 
ion it like _ this, 
he ’Il surely 
see the 
point 


To His Wire 
Perhaps the wife whose remains lie beneath the following epitaph 
would be pleased at the sentiment, could she read it once; could 
she read it twice, she would probably look for the broom-stick— 
and her husband: 
“Thou hast gone before me 
To thy last, long sleep; 
Tears cannot restore thee— 
Therefore I weep. 


By her husband.” 
I. C. Galbraith 
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MENNEN’S 
BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


“BABY’S BEST FRIEND” 


and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and prevents Prickly Heat, tating ond and Sunburn. 
For your protection the genuine is put up in non-refillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s 
face on top. Guaranteed by the Gerhard Mennen Chemical Co., under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906, 
Serial No. 1542. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents—Sample free. 

Try Meanen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets—Sample Free. 


The woman who buys Mennen’s for toilet use 
use mone or any other purpose may rest assured that 
powder in a pretty box that you'll have to 
throw away. nate or skill manufacture. 


Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (bl app epecilly prepared th N Sold 


Sent free, for 2 cent stamp to pay postage, one set of Mennen’s Bridge Whist Tallies, enough for six tables, 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPincort’s. 
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THE LATE EMPLOYEE 
By M. F. Maclure 
The Boss looked at the applicant 
And asked: ‘ Where did you work? ” 
He answered: “ Late with Blank & Bank,” 
And smirked a silly smirk. 


He got the job; was late each day ; 

The Boss was mad, quoth he: 
. * You may have been ‘ late with Blank & Blank,’ 
But you can’t be late with me.” 


A Linear DescenDant 

Susanne is a unique little girl who says and does queer things 
without knowing how refreshing and diverting she really is. 

One day, a few years ago, Susanne insisted that she wanted a 
“ pass ” over certain street-car lines, as her mother and sister had 
been given these desirable evidences of a railway system’s considera- 
tion for women connected with the daily press. 

Susanne’s mother declined to ask for another pass for the 
family and relegated to her young daughter the task of securing 
this treasure from the railway manager. 

The first request was barren of good results, but, nothing 
daunted, Susanne announced that she would make another “ try ” 
for the coveted pass. Her mother, previous to the second effort, 
impressed upon Susanne the fact that the railway manager, 
although reserved and quiet, was a loyal and devoted friend of 
Susanne’s father and that this should be borne in mind during the 
next interview. 

Susanne made the trip to the car office and returned radiant in 
the possession of the prize. Describing her successful interview 


3 with the street-car manager, Susanne said with innocent warmth, 
“I walked up to his desk and said, ‘I am Susanne Bolling.” He 
~ asked me if I were Mrs. Frank Bolling’s daughter, I replied, * Yes, 
of course, and Mr. Frank Bolling’s daughter, too,’ then he smiled 

and gave me the pass without another word.” 
_ The pass came as a reward for Susanne’s unconscious insistence 


of her legitimate rights in the Bolling family, and the quiet enjoy- 
ment of the humorous side of the situation by the undemonstrative 
railway manager was lost in the triumph of securing the object of 
her mission to the office of her father’s friend. 


H. M. B. 
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letter it bears to accomplish its purpose. 


HAMPSHIRE BOND 


is ‘made a little better than seems necessary.” Look for the water mark, 


Send for Book of Specimens, showing new ideas in printed, lithographed and en- 
graved letterheads and other business forms, on the white and fourteen colors of OLD 
HAMPSHIRE Bonp. Piease write on your present letterhead, 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 


Only paper makers in the world making bond papet exclusively. 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LiIprINcoTT's, 


All business men are ‘‘instinctively prejudiced” by the pleasing 
appearance of a letter on Otp Hampsuire Bonn. The favorable impression 
created by this high-quality paper is an all-important factor in helping the 
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HIS RELATIVES 
By Effie Meredith 
“Are you my nearest relative? ” 
Said Johnny to his ma. 
* Yes, dear,” she smilingly replied; 
** And the closest is your pa.” 


Famiuiarity Breeps Contrempr 

A novelist who lives near Indianapolis once engaged an in- 
dividual who claimed to be a gardener. That this claim was with- 
out basis of fact was soon made evident to the employer, for the 
man proved well nigh useless—so useless, in fact, that it became 


necessary to discharge him. 

The man took his dismissal with such jaunty indifference that 
the novelist was somewhat nettled. ‘“* You seem rather pleased 
than otherwise,” said he to the man. 

* Oh, I ain’t a-worryin’,” was the prompt response. 

“Indeed! Perhaps you won’t do so well as you think. May 
I venture to inquire what you have in view? ” 

“Well,” answered the gardener, “if the worst comes to the 
worst, I may take up writin’ books. Sence I’ve been here, I ’ve 
found out it don’t take sech an awfully bright man as I used to 
think it did!” Fenimore Martin 


CONVINCING THE JURY 
“The recent press reports touching the use of whiskey by 
juries in Tennessee,” says a New York lawyer, “ reminds me of 


an amusing incident in connection with a trial I once witnessed in 


Arkansas. 

“The defendant had been accused of selling adulterated liquor, 
and some whiskey was offered in evidence. This was given the jury 
as evidence to assist in its deliberations. 

“When they finally filed into court, His Honor asked: 


“*Has the jury agreed on a verdict?’ 1% 
“* No, your Honor,’ responded the foreman, ‘ and before we 
j do we should like to have more evidence.’ ” » 
T. 

%, 
A ParapoxicaL Way ty, 


Waiter (trying to pull cork out of bottle): “ Durn it! .I’ll 
get the blessed thing out, if I have to shove it in!” ‘ 


La Touche Hancock 
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JOHNSONS 
LAC. 


for that Hartt hubbed Finish. 


F you want a finish that is beautiful, brilliant, and last- 

ing, use Johnson’s Under-Lac. It is entirely different 

from varnish or shellac—better—more artistic—more 
economical. 

Johnson’s Under-Lag is not thick, sticky, and slow drying 
like varnish, nor does it dry too quickly like shellac. It 
does not lap, pull, or crawl. 

Johnson’s Under- Lac can be used wherever shellac or 
varnish can be used, giving much more satisfactory and 
permanent results. 


Due to the recent removal of Revenue Tax on Dena- 
tured Alcohol, we are now able to make use of it — for 
alcohol that formerly sold for $2.60 per gallon can 
now be purchased for 45 cents a gallon. 

Johnson’s Under-Lac is a spirit varnish, made of pure 
gum and spirits. 

A single application of Johnson’s Under- Lac when 
applied over any finish, old or new, forms a hard, thin, 
elastic surface that will not scratch or show heel - marks. 


The Only Finish For Linoleum, 
Oil Cloths, Etc. 


Take an old, dim linoleum surface and give it a coat of 
Johnson’s Under-Lac. It will dry perfectly in an hour and 
will make it shine as bright and clear as new, and keep on 
shining. 

Let Us Send You a Free Sample 


We want you to try Johnson’s Under-Lac at our expense. 

Fill out the Coupon and mail it to us. We will send you 
a liberal sample of Under-Lac and our big illustrated book, 
Edition No. L.C. 7*‘The Proper Treatment of Floors, Wood- 
work, and Furniture,’’ full of helpful suggestions about 
finishing and refinishing all surfaces. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 


Racine, Wis. 
“The W vod Finishing Authorities” 


-“Johnson’s Under-Lac \ 
Just the thing for 
a Linoleum. 
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From Missovri 

The following amusing incident occurred some years ago in 
northwestern Missouri. 

A gentleman went to a small primitive village for the purpose 
of inspecting some land which he had owned for a number of years 
but had never seen. Reaching the place one evening, he secured 
lodging in a small house. 

The next morning, he went to the back of the house, where on 
a bench was a tin wash-basin and near at hand a barrel of water 
and a dipper. After washing his hands and face he took from his 
pocket a tooth-brush, and, pouring some water on it from the 
dipper, proceeded to brush his teeth. ; 

A small boy of the house watched him for a few moments in 
unfeigned astonishment, then yelled: “ Oh, mom, come quick and 
see the fellow sharpening his teeth! ” 

J. W. Duncan 


In THE HEREAFTER 
Several Southern Democrats were talking about a Republican 
editor of their State going to church. 
“ A Republican editor does n’t go to church, does he?” asked 


a new-comer. 
“Oh, yes,” replied a judge of rather broad liberality for the 


neighborhood. 
“Do you believe that ‘ well done’ will be said of him at the 


final judgment? ” 
“ Um—er,” hesitated the Judge—* not right away, perhaps, 


but after he has been in for two or three days.” 


W. J. Lampton 
Improvinc Nature 

Until this winter, when a severe storm carried it away, one of 
the attractions of a certain Virginia resort was a small natural 
bridge. 

It appears that the natives were unwilling that so interesting 
a feature of the place should be lost, so they took steps to replace it. 
The new construction was successfully accomplished, and all might 
have been well but for a sign which the builders put up: 


NATURAL BRIDGE 
Erected by John J. Simmons and Company 


Edwin Tarrisse 
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Walnuts and Wine 


A 
“Fresh Water” Sea Voyage 


15,000 Miles on the Great Lakes via the 


Northern Navigation Company—Grand Trunk Route 


Lake Huron and Superior—Georgian Bay—30,000 Islands—Mackinac Island. Charming 


tours with all the comforts of the big ocean steamer. 


In direct connection with the 


Grand Trunk Railway System 


Tickets at all agents. For full information and literature address 


G. T. BELL, General Pessenger — Ticket Agent 


Grand Trunk R > 
MONTREAL ¢ CA 


Cc. H. NICHOLSON, Traffic Manager 
Northern Navigation Company 
SARNIA, ONTARIO 


[Innocent Little Flies 


Are the carriers of on 
diseases. Protect yourself 
and family by using 


“Flistikon Fly Ribbon” 
the greatest fly-catcher in 
the world. Sold every- 
where, by mail, prepaid. 
Two samples for ten cents. 
FLY RIBBON MFG. CO. 
407 E. 91st Street New York 


CLARK’S CRUISES 
OF THE “CLEVELAND” 


(Hamburg-American Line) 


18,000 tons, brand new, superbly fitted. 


ROUND THE WORLD 


From New York October 16, 1909; from San Francisco 
Feb. 5, 1910, nearly four months, costing only $650 AND 


UP, including all expenses afloat and ashore. 


India, 
Ceylon, Burma, Java, 
Japan. A usual chance to visit ——— 
attractive places. 
12th Orient Cruise, Feb. 5, "10; by North 
German Lloyd S. S. ‘* Grosser Kurfuerst, ** 73 days includ- 
ing 24 days Egypt and Palestine, $400 up. 


FRANK C. CLARK, TIMES BLDG., N. Y. 


For Children While hile Cutting Their Teeth, 


Od and Well-Trie Remedy, 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
with PERFECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CUR¢S 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by all Druggists in every part of the world. Be 
sure and ask for Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lipprincortt’s. 


“TRUNK 
FLISTIKON 
CHILDREN hii 
TEETHIN C] | 
MRS. WINSLOW'S 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Coolest Watering-Place in America 


‘WINTER HARBOR 


GRINDSTONE INN mane 2 2 


ACROSS THE BAY FROM BAR HARBOR. OPENS JULY 1ST. 


OLF, Tennis, Boating, Fishing, Swimming, Driving. Sufferers from Hay 
Fever will find complete relief. No flies or mosquitoes. Special rates for 
July. For reservation of rooms, booklet, etc., address 


OTTO E. HANSEN THE LINCOLN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


B, The (jreat [akes 


CAME LURES 


Motorcycles 


ities of , safety and comfort. 
D&C Lines operate daily trips 
between Buffalo and Detroit, Cleveland and 
Detroit, four trips per week between Toledo, 
Detroit, Mackinac and wayports, and two trips per 
week between Detroit, Bay City, Saginaw and way- 


M. M. MAGNETO 3% H. P. SPECIAL 


leave Cleveland 


Have speed all right, but speed isn’t the first 
consideration in their construction. They are 
built for honest service and are noted for their 
simplicity, power, perfect construction, posi- 
tive control, and easy riding qualities. 

You can ride as slow as you want, or you 
can travel one mile in sixty seconds with the 


SILENT M. M. 


Dealers Catalog for 
wanted. the asking. 


Prompt delivery assured. 


AMERICAN MOTOR COMPANY 


729 CENTRE STREET 
BROCKTON MASS. 


ports. A special steamer will 
twice a week direct for Mackinac, stopping only at 
Detroit every trip and at Goderich, Ont., every 
other tri Send two cent stamp for illustrated 
Pam and Great Lakes Map. Address: 
L. G. Lewis, G. P. A., Detroit, Mich. 


Rail Tickets 


P. H. McMILLAN, PRESIDENT 
available on 
all 


A.A.SCHANTZ, GEN. maGR. 


MAcKINAC 


| 
All the im- the 
portant ports on 
| 2 Great Lakes are reached 
; by the excellent service 
of D & C Lake Lines. The ten 
\ TS \ large steamers of this fleet have all the 
DETROIT. B:CLEVELAND Nav--Co: 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


Every hour of every day 


are being carried by land and by 
sea to al oints of t ne worl id. 
ey have secured cesstglly 
wide patronage by successfully 
meeting every typewriter need 
The Smith Premier Typewnter Co..Inc.. Syracuse. NY. 


BOSTON 10. 


The New Models to and 11 
of the 


Remington 
TS main highway of travel from Typewriter 


Boston to all points in the Maritime 
Provinces is via Yarmouth, Nova are the ripest fruit of Remington 
Scotia. Daily service from Long Wharf experience, the highest achievement of 
Saturday) in effect Remington skill and the perfect evidence 
about June > m ent steamers f Remi ip. 
“ Boston” in commission. Meantime, sail- 
ings Tuesday and Friday at 1 P.M. Send New Column Selector PModel to) 
a tour: particu C4 ew Two-Color Dia 
trated booklets, “ Summer Homes in Nova s New Variable Line Spacing Lock ¢ 


* and “Vacation Days in Nova ae New Shift Lock 
vi New Paper Feed 


Remington 


Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lipprxcort’s. 


/“YAND Oj | 
MALIFAX. 
| 
J. F. MASTERS, > 
New England Sapt. 
— 


The boys’ll see you to the 


Brit Dip tae Trick Tus Time.” 
t forget your sacred promise not to buy the boys any fireworks on the Fourth, or I’d be 


Hope you have a pleasant trip, and I’m sorry I can’t go with you. 
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Business Ambassadors 


ought to make the best rance possible. A man’s letters 
wnitten strongly worded, made is strong 
and striking. Letters are written to bring every result pos- 


WILLIAMS 


VISIBLE STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


the new paper feed, 


a ball-bearing carnage, 
has regularly four margin stops, 
uses an ink you cannot blur. 
i judgment i. i in your 


facts—the reasons. 


WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO. 


DEPT. H 
Sarees Derby, Conn., U.S.A. sz 


Dainty dishes for the sick and those 

4 who are not sick but desire their food 
4 prepared in an appetizing, wholesome | 
manner. | 

Particular attention is given to the 
instructions for serving and garnishing. 

** This is an excellent and much needed 
volume not only for hospitals, where it has 
been used with success, but also in the 
home.” — 7ribune, Chicago. 

** Every house-keeper should use sucha 
cook-book, so as to preserve the health and 
digestion of those in her care:""—7he Aey- 
stone, Charleston, S. C. 


By Helena V. Sachse Cloth, $1.25 


Atall booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS :: PHILADELPHIA 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINcoTT’s. 


YES 


Ivy poisoning, eczemas, 
rashes, itchings, irritations, 
sun burn, bites and stings 
of insects, and lameness 
and soreness promptl 

soothed by warm baths with 


Cuticura Soap 


And gentle apjlications of 
Cuticura Ointment. For 
thirty years these pure, 
sweet and gentle emollients 
have brought speedy relief 
and permanent cure to skin- 
tortured, disfigured suffer- 
ers and peace and comfort 
to distracted households. 


Guaranteed absolutely pure and 

may be used from the hour of Lirth. 

Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Paris, 5. 


Charterhouse Sq.; . 5, Rue de la Paix; Austra- 
lia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, 


Calcutta; China, Hong Ko Japan, Z.P 
Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd 
Town, etc.; U. 8S. A., Potter & Corp., 
Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., 


ton. 
32-page k, it-free, giving description, 
treatment and cure ot humours of akin and scalp. 


virtually prints your letters. It is a machine that 
saves 90% in cost of maintenance, 
“AA 
writes “Apr. 10, 1906,” by shifting once, 
GR > = 
sen | 
a | 
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FOR Tile SIGN 
SIMPLE TASTY RECIPES”) 
INDIFFERENT A TES 
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Britt Dip tre Trick Time.’’—Continued. 


Sue.— Now don’t ery any more, boys ; fod papa Low take good care of you on the Fourth, even if you don’t have any 
g 


nasty fireworks to blow your heads off. G 
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The 
TEMPLE BIBLE 


SCHOLARLY AND COMPLETE 


HE notable reception which has been accorded 
this great work, testifies most highly to its 
superior excellence, as the most complete and 

scholarly combined commentary upon, and edition 
of the Sacred Scriptures yet produced. 


The Temple Bible is complete in 25 
volumes, measuring about 4 inches 
by 5 inches by 1-2 inch 


Each volume is edited by a scholar of high rank, 
whose criticism can be depended upon. 

The Authorized Version has been adopted, be- 
cause it is the Bible of the people, unlikely to be 
displaced in popular approval. 4 

Each volume has a frontispiece in photogravure, 
reproducing some appropriate subject from a 
famous painting. There are also decorative title- 
pages, end-papers, etc. 

he volumes are bound in two styles—limp cloth 
and limp leather, of olive-green color, with a digni- 
fied design stamped in gold on the covers. 


The [price of the set bound in cloth is $10.00; 
in leather, $15.00 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We will send you the complete set of 25 volumes, 
in either binding, express charges prepaid, upon 
receipt of $1.00. If you do not like them, send them 
back to us at our expense, and we will return your 
$1.00. If you do like them, send us in addition, for 
the cloth binding $1.00 each month for 9 months, 
until the sum of $10.00 has been paid; for the leather 
binding $2.00 each month for seven months, until 
the sum of $15.00 has been paid. 


Write to us for descriptive circular, specimen pages, 
and application blank. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 


A PERFECT BUST 


Would you have a form 
second to none? All flat 
proces made plump and 
»eautiful in contour, anda 
% bust as full, plump and 
firm as you could desire? 


THE NADINE SYSTEM 
of Development makes 
plain Women Beautiful 


Instructions also given 
thin women how to 
gain 15 to Ibs. in 
weight. Sons ant 
eare given by mail 
until ae are en- 
tirely develo 

Enclose stamp for free 
sealed package, con- 
taining photos from 
life and full informa- 
tion how to develop 
Addres rselfat home. 


MME. HASTINGS, A.D., 52 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, Ill. 


MOTH-PROOF CEDAR 
Lining for CLOSETS, Bureaus, etc. 


Shipped prepaid, Knocked-Down, easy to fit 
in place. Write for particulars and free sample 
Genuine Moth-Proof Southern Red Cedar, 
Give exact inside measurements. 


~ 


SECTIONAL 


If interested in Sectional Book-cases, kindly write 
us for catalog of our CASE WITH THE RAISED 
PANELED ENDS, AND MISSION-STYLE CASES. 


Book-case catalog - No. 307 
Filing-cabinet catalog, No. 107 


DIVEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


SUCCESGORS TO VILAS DIVEN CO. 


977 LACKAWANNA AVE. ELMIRA, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention [IPPINcoTT’s, 
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Announcement 


Wales Visible 


Adding and Listing Machine 


Joseph Boyer, President of the Burroughs Adding Machine Company of 
and Detroit. 


Charles Wales, ex-inventor for the Adder Machine Company, now in the 
employ of the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 


recently drew suit against the Adder Machine Company and a number of its Stockholders 
to annul the agreement of March 12, 1907, between Stockholders representing a majority of 
the Capital Stock of the Adder Machine Company. 


These cases were heard in the January term of Equity Court, Luzerne County, Penn- 
sylvania, and on February 6th Judge Halsey handed down an opinion sustaining the agree- 


ment, which agreement prevents Mr. Boyer and his associates from gaining control of the 
Adder Machine Company. 


This decision permits the Trustees of the Stock under the agreement to control the 
Company. It also confirms the right of the Wilkes-Barre Stockholders to acquire the Stock 
of any Stockholder, party to the agreement, who does not desire to continue the agreement. 


Give us an opportunity of demonstrating to you the merits of the Best adding machine 
on earth, which attracted the attention of Mr. Boyer and induced him and his associates to 
attempt the purchase of the controlling interest in the Company who manufacture it. 


Send for information. 


THE ADDER MACHINE COMPANY 
Factory and General Offices, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINCOTT’s. 
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Dip tne Trick Trars True.’’—Continued. 


Jonn.—‘‘ There’s no use, Bill ; there'll be nothing doing with fireworks this Fourth. I wouldn’t break my sacred promise 


to Sue not to buy ’em any for a mint.”’ 


Uncie Briit.—“ Well, what’s the matter with me buying ’em a few?”’ 
Joun.—“ Well, that’s a color of another horse! But it’ll be your funeral if Sue finds it out.’’ 


Tue Cat.—‘‘Good! That's the stuff! ’’ 
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tte Paul De Kock’s Masterpieces 


GUSTAVE or BARBER OF PARIS, literally translated, bound 
and illustrated in Roxburghe style de luxe, depicting the scenes of gayety in 


REAL PARISIAN LIFE 
Pearson’s Magazine Only $2 


Two years’ subscription and both books only $3.75. Only a very limited 
number of books on hand—all we could get, however. Act quickly. Send 
your money to-day. Dept. L., Pearson’s Magazine, New York City. 


ng sexes, Newspaper Clippings a Necessity 
will turn a p le through your tabie 


orhand. Cures Rheumatism. Liver We all need them, either for curiosity or useful- 
and Kidney Disease, Weak and Lame 


Wee | ness. Personal clippings, or such on any conceiv- 
we wil BELT pata able subject, however remote, can be supplied by us 
in ench locality. Address | from domestic and foreign publications. 

ViNELAN enoey oo Terms: $5 for 100 clippings to $35 for 1000 clippings 


VINELAND, NEW JERSEY. 
ARGUS PRESSCLIPPING BUREAU 


MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES 308 Ave. tow Yah 
PF. W. McNair, President 

Located in Lake Superior district. Mines and mills acces- 

sible for College work. For Year Book and Record of 

Graduates, apply to President or Secretary, 


Chambers’s NEW Encyclopedia 


Religion, and a complete World’s Atlas with Star-Maps and Charts. Over 200,000 Articles, 4,000 
Illustrations, Colored Plates and Maps. 


MODERN, CONCISE, PRACTICAL, AND TRUSTWORTHY. 


Let us send you our complete pamphlet of Colored Plates, Maps, Specimen 
Pages, and Bindings, all FREE, together with our Special Offer ; Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
Encyclopedia Dept. 6 WASHINGTON SQUARE Philadelphia, Pa. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPprincorT’s. 
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ADVERTISER. 


Liquor and 


A scientific remedy which has been 
and successf ally 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Rapids, Mich, White Pins, N.Y. 
Kansas City, Mo. Pa pater 
St. Louis, Mo. 812 N. St. os, 

N. Pittsburg, Pa London, England 
Buffalo, N.Y Fifth Ave. 


Drug Using 


administered by 
specialists for the past 29 years 


DESIGNING 


ILLUSTRATING 


ENGRAVING 


PHONE 
WRITE 


to print 
one 


GAT CHELE 
MANNING 


N.E. COR. SIXTH CHESTNUT STREETS 


PHILADELPHIA. | 


FOREIGN STAMPS § per cent. com- 


niission. 25 mixed foreign, Japan, Chili, etc., 2cts. 100 
from Mozambique, Tasmania, etc., 5 cts. from Turkey, 
Cuba, Australia, etc., 12 cts. 1000 from all over the world, 
2 70 all ditferent old U. S.,10 cts. I buy stamps. 
What have you to sell? 

H. J. KLEINMAN, 3643 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ICHELIEU 


ONTARIO 


NAVIGATION CO. 


AGARA TO THE 


Through the Venetian Scenery of a 


the Thousand Islands, the exciting 
descent of all the marvelous Rapids 
and the historic Associations of Old 
Quebec (America’s Gibraltar) thence 
to the incomparable Saguenay River, . 
with its majestic Capes, ‘‘Trinity’’ 
and ‘‘Eternity.”’ 
Send 6c. postage for illustrated guide. 
THOS. HE NRY, Traffic Manager 
Department “S” Montreal, Canada. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipprncortT’s. 


Hot Springs, Ark. Marion, Ind. a 
Denver, Col. Plainfield, ind. a 
West Haven, Conn. Des Moines, la. : 
Dwight, Il. Portiand, Me. 
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e Sentine/ of the incomparables : 
U \ HOTEL MANOIR RICHELIEU, MURRAY BAY QUEBEC. “Where the Sea breeze mingles with the pine” | f| 
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Sue (evening July 5th).—‘‘ Wretch! Do you see what you’ve done by breaking your promise not to buy the boys any 


fireworks?”’ 


Joun.—‘ Honest injun, Sue, I didn’t break my promise. Their Uncle Bill bought ’em against my wis!ies.”’ 


Sur.—‘‘ Well, what are you standing here for? And where’s the boys?”’ 
Jonun.—‘‘ The boys are camping in the tent, and I’m watching these things we saved from te wreck.” 


Tue Cat.— This is a hot one on the boss,’’ 
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